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Sweet Burning Incense 


The Race Question, Garnished by Pathos and Romance 


By Jeanette Dailey 


[This story received the second .prize in a competition of the California Writemany Club, in 


which many prominent literary people competed. |] 


AURICE MOORE and his bride, 
Lilian, flushed with love and ex- 

citement, followed the guide and 
his party down through Chinatown. The 
streets were brilliantly decorated with lan- 
terns, bright-colored flags; lilies potted 
in odd vases bloomed along their path; 
fire-works illumined the whole district, 
for it was the celebration of the Chinese 
New Year. 

Lilian’s dreamy blue eyes peeped, from 
under her brown sailor, up at the tall, 
wide-awake husband at her side; she 
clung tightly to his arm, but half heeding 
his remarks, herself charmed into silence 
by the scene. 

They visited the shops crowded with 
jade, peacock-feathered fans, Oriental 
parasols, quaint pottery, dragon-embroid- 
ered cloths of silver and gold. Then, on 
they went to a Joss house, smoky with 
sweet-burning incense, smouldering upon 
altars where, perhaps, prince and princess 
had the Buddha. ~ 

The guide led them through long dark 
alleys, down into basements, where sev- 
eral large families dwelt together in one 
room, divided into apartments by bright 
draperies and ornamented screens. 


From dark alleys, he guided the party 
up long winding stairways, into one of 
the finest Tong houses of the city. As 
they admired the old paintings, the hand- 
carved teekwood furniture; Lilian, stand- 
ing apart, saw her reflection in a mirror. 
framed in blue and gold, enameled with 
curious Chinese emblems. Closing her 
eyes, the fumes of the sweet-burning in- 
cense cast on the spell of the Orient, 
vivid with mystery. In place of a brown 
tailored suit, she saw a silk jacket and 
pantalets embroidered with blue birds. 
The blue eyes, the mass of yellow, fluffy 
hair, that she knew as her own. Why, 
what strange thing was this? Black hair 
arranged in Oriental style framed her 
face, and black, almond-shaped eyes 
peered at her. Lilian brushed her hand 
across her eyes and opened them quickly. 

“I—I’m_ mesmerized by this sweet- 
burning incense. I must go out,” she 
murmured to herself; and immediately 
pushed her husband out of the room, 
ahead of the guide. 

They stopped next at the Chinese con- 
cert. The music sounded to Maurice like 
a whole symphony of discords. To Lilian 
there was harmony in the weird sounds— 
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and something more. A new bewildering 
emotion possessed her. It was as if the 
thing she heard was familiar—yet, not 
familiar. the music pulled at her heart- 
strings, and seemed to say, “Don’t you 
remember?” “Remember what?” she 
said, aloud; then blsuhing for her own 
silliness, looked around to see if anyone 
had heard her. 

“I’ve had enough of this!” exclaimed 
Maurice, and, leaving the party, they 
went into one of the Chinese tea rooms. 

A peculiar odor of burning incense 
greeted them; and Lilian at once bought 
a package, with instructions that she 
must never inhale too much of it in a 
closed room, for they burned this incense 
only a few seconds at a time, just to get 
the sweet Oriental odor, without the 
sleepy effect. The old Poppy man, as 
Lilian named him, informed her that he 
never sold that incense to customers, but 
she was different, for she had told him of 
her mania for sweet-burning incense. The 
tea room decorated with lanterns, many- 
colored, shed a soft light upon the cozy 
corners behind the screens. Lilies potted 
with tiny pebbles sprung forth from 
clumps of melted bottles. A big round 
table stood in the center of the room, 
where tea, cakes, preserved ginger and 
candied Chinese fruit were served. 

“Come out of it, Lilian! Shake the 
trance and drink your tea,” Maurice ex- 
claimed, as he teasingly pinched her arm. 

“Do you notice, Maurice, this burning 
incense mesmerizes one? It fascinates 
me, yet I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, shucks, honey!” Maurice said, 
patting her hand. “Why, there’s nothing 
to fear, with a big husky like me to pro- 
tect you.” 

“But, Maurice,” she urged, “down in 
the Tong house I had a strange vision. [| 
saw myself change into a Chinese maiden 
—black hair, almond-shaped eyes, and 
all.” 

“Lilian, dear, believe me it’s nothing 
but the weird atmosphere, and perhaps 
the excitement of our runaway marriage.” 

“Look, Maurice!” she insisted; “I was 
like that little Chinese girl over there, 
the one who served us tea. Do you think 
she’s pretty 2” 


“Oh, she’s rather attractive. But, no 
China for me! I'd just as soon have col- 
ored blood as a yellow streak. But come! 
It’s time for me to take you. home, 
honey.” 


Later, Lilian placed the burning joss 
sticks on her dresser, slowing inhaling 
their perfumed incense. She stood before 
the mirror brushing her fluffy yellow hair, 
thankful that her vision of Oriental black 
hair and almond-shaped eyes was only a 
dream, brought on by the mysterious in- 
fluence of sweet-burning incense. 


“Oh, Aunt Mary!” she cried as her 
foster aunt came into the room, “I’m the 
happiest girl in the world! You can’t find 
any fault with Maurice, Aunty, for he’s 
the best, the dearest, and—” 

“Lilian, my darling child!”’ interrupted 
Aunt Mary, “I want you to be happy; 
and | feel Maurice is all that you say.” 
Lilian saw Aunt Mary’s soft white hair 
and troubled face in the mirror over her 
shoulder. 


“But Aunty, why look so serious, then ? 
Maurice is working up a big law practice 
now; and we are going to have the dear- 
est little bungalow, with yellow and baby 
crimson roses playing hide and seek all 
over it.” 

“It is all on the good qualities of Maur- 
ice that I forgive you for getting married 
without my consent, and against your 
father’s wishes. You were not to marry 
until you were eighteen; and you were 
first to read a letter—” 

“Yes, but if daddy were alive I know 
he would forgive when he met Maurice.” 

Aunt Mary kissed Lilian, and hastily 
left the room without speaking further 
upon the subject. Lilian bent low over 
the joss sticks, inhaling their sweet per- 
fume. 

“IT wonder why Aunt Mary opposed 
our marriage before | was eighteen >” she 
mused. “Well, I’m eighteen today, and 
we haven't been married so many moons.” 
Lilian shook out her mass of yellow hair 
around her shoulders, and tucked a flower 
over her ear. “I wonder, how would | 
have looked in a bridal veil and orange 
blossoms; and Maurice, serious-looking, 
with a white flower on his lapel, standing 
under a bower of roses, promising to 
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honor and obey, while the solemn minister 
read the ceremony? I can hear the con- 
gregation whisper, ‘He is so tall, and dark, 
and handsome; what could he have seen 
in that baby-faced blonde?’ ” Dreaming, 
she glanced into the mirror agai. In- 
stead of orange blossoms, she saw lilies, 
Chinese lilies, in her hair! Hurriedly she 
smothered the joss candles, though some- 
thing seemed to say, “Look! Don’t you 
remember >?” 

She told herself, “This sweet-burning 
incense fascinates me; yet, it is getting 
on my nerves—I’m seeing things.” 

“Lilian, dear,” said her aunt, as she 
came back into the room, “where is 
Maurice 


“Oh, he’s downstairs smoking, and 
looking over some papers before he goes 


to bed. Why, Auntie >” 


“You are eighteen, dearie, and | feel 
it my duty to tell you all | know about 
your family history, even if you did dis- 
obey, and get married.” 

“But, Auntie, you always told me you 
didn’t know anything; that my daddy 
gave me away when | was born; that | 
never had a real mother. And that I 
must not marry before | was eighteen. 
So we just ran away and got married, 
anyway.” 

“Lilian, your father loved you dearly. 
He never gave you away; he only left 
you in my care, until his return from 
abroad; but he died over there. Your 
mother died when you were born, and 
your father was so grieved over it that 
he could not speak of her. He even 
named you for your mother.” 

Aunt Mary stroked the girl’s soft yellow 
hair. “You resemble your father some; 
the same blue-gray eyes, only his were 
melancholy eyes, while yours are happy 
ones. He was a large man, and you are 
such a wee thing!” 

“But why did my father put all of these 
things in the way of my marriage?” 

Aunt Mary hastily took a letter from 
the desk, and handed it to Lilian. “This 


letter is from your father, dear, and you 
were to read it upon your eighteenth 
birthday. 
safety deposit box. 
day.” 


It has been all this time in the 
I took it out yester- 


The sweet odor of burning incense filled 
the room. Lilian tore open the envelope. 
At that moment did a spirit hand lay a 
finger of warning on Aunt Mary’s arm? 
She reached out and took the letter. Her 
hand trembled. 

“I—I—I think I’ve given you the 
wrong letter, dear.” Aunt Mary glanced 


at the letter, read it again carefully, with- 
out looking up. 


Lilian spoke a trifle impatiently. “Aunt 
Mary, is it the right letter >” 


Aunt Mary hurriedly tucked the missive 
into her belt; in a choked voice she 
whispered, “I—I was mistaken, Lilian, 
dear; this is not for your eyes.” She 
hastily left the room, without any further 
explanation, just as Maurice entered, 
smiling. 

“Don’t run away, Aunt Mary,” he 
said, “just because I came.” 

“Maurice,” said Lilian, closing the 
door, “Aunt Mary acted queerly tonight. 
She brought me a letter, saying it was 
from father, and after looking it over she 
said it was a mistake; it wasnt’ meant 
for me.” 

“Well, honey, perhaps she did bring 
the wrong letter.” 

“Oh, but my name was on it!” 

‘“That’s nothing, honey,” argued Maur- 
ice, “she may have put the name on the 
wrong letter.” 

He walked over and snuffed out the 
light of the joss sticks. 

“Why the burning incense tonight, 
Lilian> That’s what upsets you, honey; 
it always does; yet you insist upon light- 
ing the darn things. I’m like Aunt Mary 
—I believe your sweet-burning incense 
is bad luck.” 

He took her in his arms and talked to 
her of other things; of their future, of 
their bungalow, wreathed in crimson and 
yellow roses hanging over the front door, 
sending out the fragrance of welcome. 
He talked of love and happiness, rather 
than of sorrow and mystery, until Lilian 
forgot all else, and her dreamy blue eyes 
smiled again. 

And the days went by in golden pro- 
cession, Lilian happy in looking toward 
the future, delighted now with the love 
of her husband. 
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ithe sun came out after the morning 
shower and shone upon the raindrops, 
glistening like so many stars in the al- 
mond trees. [he moisture gladdened the 
blue bird’s throat as he sipped the honey- 
dew. Lilian knelt by her hope chest and 
gently hngered the dainty nainsooks, 
trrmmed with baby laces and blue rib- 
bons; she laid them one by one on Maur- 
ice’s lap. Aunt Mary came into the room 
just as Lilian held up a wee shirt em- 
broidered with button-hole stitch of white 
silk floss. “Look Aunt Mary! Aren't 
they darlings She hugged them closely 
to her. Maurice caressed lightly the tiny 
garments that lay across his knee, fearful 
that his big hands might crush them. The 
love light lingered in his frank eyes and 
his gaze rested upon her golden, sun- 
kissed hair. 

Aunt Mary’s kindly face brightened, 
and tears shone in her eyes as she spoke 
softly, “I wish every blessing upon you, 
my children.”” She took the baby shirt 
from Lilian and held it out, smiling 
through her tears. “How tiny and pre- 
cious! Perhaps this one is as small as 
was the swaddling cloth of our Saviour.” 


“Auntie, I wonder if father would be 
pleased if he were here>? And, Aunt 
Mary, what became of father’s letter? 
Haven’t you found it yet? You never 
speak of it any more.” 

“It is too late now, Lilian dear. You 
must never.read it.” 

““Never read daddy’s letter? And why 
not, Auntie>”’ Lilian opened wide her 
dreamy blue eyes. The odor of sweet- 
burning incense stifled the room. 

“Lilian, my child, why do you insist 
upon burning those joss sticks? I—I hate 
the odor. The fumes choke me.” Evas- 
ively Aunt Mary had turned the subject, 
as she had done whenever Lilian had 
questioned her upon the matter. Maurice 
quickly extinguished the smouldering fire 
of the joss sticks and remarked, “Lilian 
is cultivating a perfect mania for incense, 
Aunt Mary.” 

“But why, Auntie,” insisted Lilian, not 
to be turned aside, “why can’t I read 
father’s letter> Why is it too late>” 

“Because, Lilian dear, you were not to 
read it if you married before you were 


eighteen. And, besides, it wouldn't bring 
you happiness to read it now.” 


“But Auntie, where is the letter >” 


Maurice gently tried to draw Lilian 
away, begging her to forget the past and 
its mystery, and just be happy in today. 


“Oh, Auntie! Where is the letter?” 
she sobbed. “I want it. I must know my 
father better, and my people.” 


“Lilian, dear, forgive me! I love you 
as my own. She patted her fluffy yel- 
low hair. “I did it for you. I burned the 
letter—for you are a happy bride. It is 
all for the best.” 

The hour of Lilian’s trial came, passed. 
The sun’s rays slyly crept through the 
drawn shutters, playing hide and seek 
upon the little white crib, with the big 
blue bow upon the foot, that stood in the 
corner of the room. The doctor and the 
nurse bent low over the baby basket. A 
faint cry, then a louder one, greeted their 
ears. “Yes, he'll live,” answered the 
doctor. 

“But, it’s a shame!” the young nurse 
whispered, “for the child is_ plainly 
marked.” 

“Yes, yes,” spoke the doctor worriedly. 
“I don’t understand; there’s a mystery 
somewhere.” 

Aunt Mary tiptoed softly into the room 
over toward the little white crib; she 
pulled the blankets down and peeped in. 
“May I see the baby now? Is he all 
right?” As she gazed her face became 
horror-stricken; she gave a low moan. 
“Oh, merciful heavens! It’s true; it is 
true! Lilian’s father was right after all.” 
Without glancing toward Lilian, Aunt 
Mary fled from the room. 

The doctor called to the young father, 
who was bending low over Lilian: “Your 
son will live.” A baby’s cry filled the 
room. Maurice came quickly to the little 
crib and took the child in his arms. He 
held him up in the light. “Why, Doc!” 
he cried, “he looks exactly like a Chinese 
baby—color, hair, almond-shaped eyes, 
and all.” He scrutinized the baby care- 
fully. “Do you suppose, Doc, that Lilian 
could have marked the child>” He re- 
lated their trip through Chinatown, the 
effect upon Lilian, and her mania for 
sweet-burning incense. 
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“Perhaps, Maurice. 
The doctor caught at the suggestion. He 
slapped Maurice on the back. “The baby 
will doubtless change color as he grows 
older.” 


Maurice held the baby up close to his 


heart. “I love you, little fellow, for you 
are mine and Lilian’s baby,”’ he said with 
emotion. Tucking the baby in his little 
white basket trimmed with the blue satin 
bow, he went back to Lilian again. 


“Is baby all right, Maurice?’ Lilian 
enquired eagerly; “does he look like you 
—or me?” 


He bent over and kissed her forehead, 
her soft yellow hair. “Baby’s all right. 
You must be quiet now, honey, and rest. 
I have another call for that case out of 
town that | put off yesterday, and I just 
can't delay longer. Good-bye, dear; I'll 
write every night and wire every morn- 
ing.” 

“Auntie,” Lilian called, later on, as 
Aunt Mary slipped quietly into the room, 
“bring baby to me. I want to see him.” 


“He’s—he’s asleep,” Aunt Mary an- 
swered hesitatingly. 


“Please, Auntie, | won’t wake him. | 
must see him.” 


Aunt Mary picked up baby and 
blanket, and carried them to Lilian, pla- 
cing the child in her arms. She gave a 
tender, searching look—then cried: 


“Raise the shades! I—I can’t see him 
well. _He—he—looks so yellow. Take 
him away!” She pushed the baby from 
her and sank back upon the pillow. 


As Aunt Mary started away with the 
little fellow Lilian cried, “Bring him 
back; | want my baby!” She burst into 
tears. ‘‘Is—is—he—all right? Tell me, 
Auntie.” 

“Yes, Lilian, my child; everything will 
be all right. You must not worry. There, 
now, go to sleep.”” And Aunt Mary spoke 
soothingly. 

In her weakened state Lilian was easily 
persuaded. But there came a day, when 
the baby was two weeks old, that Lilian, 
after gazing silently at him for a time, 
turned determinedly to Aunt Mary. 


“His father will be home tomorrow. 


It is possible.” 


Tell me what you have been keeping 
from me. I must know. Why does this 
baby look—Chinese >” 

“He has Chinese blood flowing in his 
veins.” 

“Oh, Auntie; it isn’t true! 
isn’t true,” sobbed Lilian. { 

“Yes, my dear child, it is true.” Sor- 
row and love were written ‘upon the 
Aunt’s face. “The biggest mistake of my 
life was that I didn’t read the letter the 
day your father gave it to me to put in 
the safety deposit box. For in that he 
told the love story about your mother. 
She was a Chinese girl.” 

“Don’t, Auntie!” cried Lilian; “I— 
can’t endure it. I hate Chinese people! 
I hate my mother! I hate my father. | 
hate myself! [—I—almost hate my— 
baby.” 

“But, Lilian dear, your father loved 
you. If you could only remember how 
much he made of you, and how he talked 
to you when you were small.” Aunt Mary 
stroked the girl’s hair. “Your father did 
love you. He gave you his name, Ware, 
and your mother’s name, Lilian.” 

“Oh, Auntie! Maurice will hate me! 
He will! he will! I wanted to make him 


happy.” 

“No, Lilian; Maurice loves you too 
well to ever hate you.” 

Aunt Mary reasoned and soothed Lilian 
into a more quiet state. She had to go 
into town on an errand, and must leave 
her with only a little nurse girl. 

“Bring baby to me, Auntie.” She 
kissed him and cuddled him in her arms. 
“I love you, for you are mine and his, 
my Maurice.” 

When the Aunt had gone, Lilian at 
once called the nurse girl to her. “Get 
me the incense out of the bottom dresser 
drawer. It is in that package, wrapped 
in brown paper. There, that’s it. Now, 
light it, and set it close, here at my side. 
Close the shutters and leave us alone, for 
the incense will soothe us to sleep, to 
rest.” 

Lilian hugged the tiny babe within her 
arms, and, her golden head on the pil- 
low, lay with a smile in her dreamy blue 
eyes. 


Tell me it 
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“Oh, sweet-burning incense! I never 
knew that I would need you. Baby, we 
will sleep, you and I, alone, all alone.” 

The burning incense filled the room 
with a sweet, soothing odor. Lilian and 
her baby drifted into dreamland, while 
the poison fumes grew more powerful. 
Lilian, with her baby cuddled in her 


arms, floated on and on, like a sacred 


lily. in full bloom, with a tiny bud blos- 
soming at her side; tossed upon muddy 
stream, first troubled, then peaceful. At 
last she rested in that country where there 
are no lines drawn, of color, or of race, 
and where every child is loved of God. 

The candles flickered, flickered, then 
died away, leaving only the sweet per- 
fume of the burning incense. 


MY GARDEN 


By John Ravenor Bullen. 
My garden has within it nothing prim, 
Arranged by man, well-ordered or precise; 
There is within it nothing neat and trim, 
Or formal, for I'll have no such device. 


But fresh green lawns closed in by ivied walls 

And shrubs and bushes forming fairy bowers, 
With stately trees on which the sunlight falls, 

And myriads of sweetly scented flowers. 


Broad graveled walks and narrow winding ways 
Arched o’er with lilac bush and apple trees, 
Down which the charmed explorer idly strays 
Fanned by the perfumed, softly whispering breeze. 


Quaint rustic seats and benches here and there 
On which to sit while recollections fond 

Creep over one with stealth till they ensnare 
One from oneself; an ivy-covered pond; 


Sweet carolings that on the breezes float 
Gay-heralding the glad approach of spring, 
Poured forth at will from many a joyous throat 
Of birds that, tree to tree, their journey wing. 


Such is my garden. 
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Wilson’s Principles 


Showing the Many Things Amateur Farmers Don't Know of Farming 


By Frances Hanford Delanoy 


HE WILSON boys, Fred and Nat, 
out early on an exploring expedi- 

tion, discovered the hired man. 
The family had arrived on the ranch the 
night before. 


“Hello, there,” called Fred; “are you 
Dennis >” 

“Ut’s me fore name, me lad; what's 
yours?” 

“I’m Fred Wilson, and this kid’s my 
brother, Nat.” 


““An’ ut’s a loikely pair, the two av ye 
—f'r city kids.” 

“Say, Dennis, do you know that my 
dad's going to run this ranch on strictly 
scientific principles >” 

“"N yes,” piped Ned, “he said last 
night he’s going to show the country 
bum-kins—whatever that is—a thing or 
two, and make things hum; he didn’t say 
bees; mebby that’s what he meant, 
though. They hum, don’t they?” 

“Yer dumb roight, me bye; but mind 
ye, if ye makes thim hum too lively, 
they re purty apt to sting.” 

“Gee, Nat, dad didn’t mean bees; | 
guess he meant his scientific principles. 
He said: ‘Country folks petrify because 
they're ‘nordinately shif’tess and impover- 
dent an’ ’—are you petrified, Dennis >” 

“Anyway, he said that if the hired 
man, what was part and parcel of the 
ranch, was in a rut, he'd have to get out 
if he stayed and worked for him. Are 


you in a rut? Are you a part and par- 


***Morning, Dennis.” Puffed up with 
his own importance, Mr. Wilson appeared 
in the barnyard where Dennis was getting 
a horse ready for the plow. “We'll post- 
pone plowing for a few days. I want you 
to dig post holes for fences in the 
orchard.” 

Dennis was perplexed. He took off his 
hat and scratched his head as though 


trying to scratch up an idea. “Fince in 


the orchard? An’ who iver heard of 
fincing an orchard?” 

“Cross-fencing, Dennis. Don’t you 
know it’s as cheap to keep fancy chickens 
as to keep mongrel breeds >” 

“They ain’t never been no sich animal 
here, sor. I don’t know nothin’ about 
fancy birds.” 

“You'll have opportunity to find out. 
We'll make eight or ten runs ten feet 
square and—” 

“An’ wid all thim finces in the way, 
how about plowin’ >” 

Wilson could not tolerate even a suspi- 
cion of opposition. The slightest sign 
brought forth wrathful demonstration, 
and argument proved a high explosive. 

. “There is nothing like the faculty of 
thinking. Take off a few boards and lift 
the plow through; that’s easy.” 

“Sure, sor, yer dead right about the 
thinkin’, sor.” Dennis was studying the 
inside of his hat. “An’ Oi’m a thinkin’, 
sor, the horses’ll have to jump the fince 
to harness up to the plow, and stand on 
the hind legs av thim to turn around whin 
they gits to the corners; bejabbers, sor, 
ye'll have to git some second-hand circus 
horses what’s already thrained, sor.” 

“Gee! Wonder if Nat and | could 
learn to ride 

“The first thing you are to do, Dennis, 
is to remove those wire fixings off the 
cellar windows; such contraptions are 
only dust traps.” 

“All. roight, sor.” Dennis put on his 
hat; his eyes twinkled. ‘“Whin they’s 
off, sor, somethin’ else wuss than dust’ll 
be gittin’ in.” 

Mr. Wilson ignored Dennis’ remarks, 
held on to his bridling temper and flicked 
imaginary specks from his vest. For the 
time he forgot the post holes. 

“When you’ve finished that job, you may 
chop up that log by the back door. I'm 
going to the city this morning, but to- 
morrow I'll lay out your week’s work.” 
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Dennis had met a new phase of human 
nature. No one had ever talked down 
to him before, and Wilson’s patronizing 
and supercilious air nettled him. His 
mind was in turmoil while he went about 
the work assigned and, struggling to con- 
trol anger that was about to burst 
aflame, he thought seriously of “‘windin’ 
up me connection wid this  establish- 
ment.” 


Mr. Wilson, veering as the winds in 
everything except his colossal opinion of 
his mental superiority; which his instabil- 
ity had never been known to involve, had 
been cajoled into exchanging his San 
Francisco home for a hit-and-miss vine- 
yard and orchard and ancient house. He 
was positive that a knowledge of farming 
was his by heredity—a great grandfather 
had been a Connecticut farmer—and that 
this knowledge, combined with his scien- 
tific tendency, should prove him an au- 
thority on agriculture and live stock, and 
give him prestige in the community. 

A slight rustling attracted Grandma 
Wilson’s attention soon after she had 
gone into the cellar to attend to the milk. 
She casually glanced about, and saw a 
pair of bright eyes and bushy tail. 

“Minnie! Oh, Minnie!” she called, 
imperturbed; “do come down and see this 
cunning little animal. Sam, come and 
drive it out. It might get at the cream.” 
The Chinese cook, on the way to the 
well, was passing the cellar door. He 
seized a broom and, following Minnie, 
hurried into the cellar. 


Suddenly Minnie bounded back up the 
steps. “Grandma,” she yelled, “hurry 
out of there; it’s a—hurry, I tell you; 
it's a—a—" 

Grandma, with a shriek, dropped the 
pail of cream, gathered up her skirts and 
bounded after her. Sam dropped his 
broom and attempted to follow; he 
slipped in the puddle of cream and, yell- 
ing like a Comanche Indian, fell asprawl. 
As Nemo, attracted by the uproar, leaped 
into the cellar to interview the “cunning 
little animal,” Sam scrambled to his feet, 
minus a shoe, and as he reached the 
landing tumbled headlong. 

“Washa-malla? Washa-malla>” he 
asked blandly, picking himself up. 
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Dennis, with an axe over his shoulder, 
stopped as he came upon the group about 
the cellar door. He heard Nemo’s spas- 
modic barking and his mouth broadened 
with a grin. 

‘An’ what ye all so excitin’ about, Oi’m 
askin’ >” 

“Oh, Dennis, is it a—really a—’’ Min- 
nie began. ‘What does it look like >” 

“Q-ho! o-ho, thin! An’ wasn’t Oi a 
tellin’? Yer pa, miss, he said as thim 
gratin’s wasn't nothin’ but dust thraps. 
Ut’s meself as is thinkin’ they’s nothin’ 
loike them new fangled  scientificals. 
That dawg, whin ’e’s finished wid the 
baste, “e’ll be wishin’ ‘imself dead, so 
will. An’ Oi’m belavin’, miss, whin yer 
pa gits here he'll be for finishin’ the dawg 
wid a pace of poisoned mate on thim 


ésame principles.” 


The boys, excitedly talking, were com- 
ing leisurely through the orchard, and 
Minnie ran to meet them; almost breath- 
lessly she told them of Nemo’s present 
engagement. Both, talking at the same 
time, informed her that Ponto had had 
quite as exciting an experience. 

“We saw a squirrel run into an old 
stump, and called Dennis, who had come 
for the axe, to help us catch it. We told 
him how pretty it was—such a cunning 
little animal—all black and white. 

““*Go long with you,’ he told us—we 
thought he was joking—‘it’s no squirrel 
you re ‘tormenting.’ An’ gee! he must’av 
jumped ten feet. Fred sassed him back 
an’ whacked the old stump with his axe, 
an’ out the squirrel jumped, and ran, an’ 
Ponto ran after him. Dennis didn’t say 
another word; he just grabbed his nose 
an’ ran the other.way, ‘cause—well, it 
wasn’t the right kind or a squirrel. Ponto 
—well, he’s tied to a tree on the river 
bank so’s the wind can whistle through 
his hair. Gee-jiminy-crickets! Hear him 
yelp! 

“There’s the dinner bell; I’m hungry 
as a pig,’ And with a whoop, they 
started on a run, forgetting Ponto and his 
tribulations. 

They had kept Dennis in hot water all 
morning. Their bumps of order were 
undeveloped; their bumps of destruction 
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From A Clear Sky 


Moments of Agony in a Prison Cell. 


By Caroline Katherine Franklin 


[Concluded] | 
| FTER supper we climbed the rocks. 
. The evening breeze wrought pretty 
confusion with Carmen’s unhatted 
locks. How could | ever have imagined 


that her hair would be black? For— 


you along the path of life! Give me 
your heart, that | may teach you the 
meaning of life!” 

And then, before we were safely on 
level ground, she sprang ahead, fell. 

“I’ve wrenched my ankle,” she said, 
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perhaps—twenty years she had been 
growing prettier every minute, so that in 
one short week she could knock over a 
poor dub who hadn’t the spirit to tell her 
what she had done! 

The downward path was steep. I said: 

“Give me your hand; the way is a bit 
rough.” 

What I| longed to say was: 

“Give me your hand, that I may lead 


looking up, white-faced but plucky, at 
me. 

I sailed through space, among the stars, 
for a moment, and then | picked her up. 

“I’m going to carry you—” 

“What!” 

“I’m going to carry you all the rest of 
your life.” 

It is possible that she may have been 
on the point of making some objection 


> 

‘ 
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to this statement—I don’t know. I didn’t 
have a chance to find out. Walter 
Peebles came fussing up; and he must 
“help”; and all the other men in the 
party must “help”. So we did not ride 
home together. But | managed to slip 
the card on which | had written the 
message into her little white hand before 


I was again sidetracked by Miss Wade. 


It was still daylight when we swung 
into the street where my office is located, 
on the ground floor. I concluded to drop 
off there, and see if my real estate “pros- 
pect” had thought it worth while to leave 
a message. [lo my great surprise, Walter 
Peebles said he “‘guessed” he’d go along 
with me, if I didn’t mind. 

I grunted, and he evidently took that 
for a sign of assent. I went in, switched 
on the electric light in my private office, 
and motioned Peebles to a chair. I took 
one myself. 

“Now that you’ve found Miss Rois, 
you'd better let the policy go through,” 
he suggested, cheerfully. 

I was too astonished to reply; and in 
the moment of silence the office clerk, 
who was working over hours, announced: 

“Doctor John McDonald.” 

“T'll admit,” I thought to myself, “I 
might at least have inquired again as to 
the condition of Mrs. and Miss McDonald. 
I should have rung up the hospital the 
first thing this morning.” 

“Show him in,” I said heartily. 

When he entered, I instantly saw- that 
Doctor McDonald was very much upset 
about something. He did not take the 
offered chair, but came close to my desk, 
his fingers locked together nervously. 
Then, from a clear sky: 

“Miss Peggy Mason is dead!” 

I know a wild look crossed my face; 
I felt my blood turn cold. 

““You—you don’t think it is w-what [ 
gave her, do you?” 

“T’m afraid it was the combination.” 

“B-b-but,” stammered, “Mrs. 
Mason told me herself that her daughter 
had not taken them—I mean the medi- 
cine, according to directions; and | gave 
her the directions on the bottles.” 

Doctor McDonald’s eyes seemed to be 
looking a hole through me; he flushed 
and answered worriedly: 
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“Why did you tamper with a thing that 
you should have left alone? Mrs. Mason 
now tells quite a different story. In her 
grief, she assails everyone. She is par- 
ticularly bitter toward you.” 


Nothing I could say would fit. I felt 
the cold beads of perspiration stand out 
on my forehead; the color must have 
drained entirely from my cheeks. I im- 
mediately decided to give myself up. 


“T think I'll go down and see the chief 
of police and give myself up until this 
thing is straightened out,” | suggested. 

“You'd better,” advised the Doctor. 
“There is a warrant out for your arrest.”’ 

Peebles was at my side in an instant. 

“I insured the desk sergeant only this 
morning. Will you go down and examine 
him, Doctor McDonald? This thing has 
to be made straight for Harrington. The 
thing is absurb from every angle—save 
from that of the fact that the girl is 
dead.” 

VIL. 


“Il a murderer!’’ | groaned. I mopped 
my face with my handkerchief. “One 
thing let me assure you, Doctor McDon- 
ald, I’m sorry; and God knows I’d do 
anything to make this right. You know 
the address of my father. He'll stand 
by 

My first affair with Cupid had certainly 
led me into a maze of difficulty. I could 
barely realize what had happened. Cold 
chills ran up and down my spine. [| 
looked at Peebles. He had turned white. 
He looked as sick as I felt. Good old 
Peebles! I’d never again doubt him. 

We arrived at the station just as a 
couple of men were brought in. I was 
glad I didn’t have that disgrace to go 
through. Thoughts of Mrs. Mason, 
Peggy’s mother, haunted me; yet I felt 
that there was something wrong about 
the whole affair—some misunderstanding. 
I felt that it was not my fault any more 
than as if I had gone to the drug store 
and got the headache tablets for her 
daughter. 7 

Doctor McDonald, after talking to the 
desk sergeant, went to see the chief. 
Going to see Miss Mason as a doctor was 
what got me in wrong—that, and pre- 
scribing without a license. 

I spent the night in jail pending the 
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outcome of the Coroner’s inquest. By 
9 o'clock the next morning, my attorney 
had been in to see me; Mrs. Wallace had 
employed him. 

Poor Peebles in his anxiety to be of 
service, helped and advised me. Putting 
two and two together—what he thought 
and what he didn’t think—before an 
eager reporter, made a mess of a write- 
up. The reporter’s imagination supplied 
the missing link; nothing was omitted. 

Of course | didn’t see the paper—I was 
a prisoner. But | was told that my pic- 
ture and Miss Rois’ picture, “snapped” by 
an enterprising photographer, occupied a 
conspicuous place on the front page. 
They also had a picture of Miss Mason. 
and Mrs. Mason gowned in black, coming 
out of Doctor McDonald’s office. The 
heading read: 

“To Whom It May Concern.” Then 
followed a wild story of love and adven- 
ture. Such a mess! Carmen Rois, eyes 
red-rimmed from crying—according to 
her attorney—had sent for her father, a 
millionaire of Pasadena. 


From 10 o'clock on I paced my cell. 
Each minute seemed an eternity. When 
would that lawyer be back? I began to 
distrust him—the world—everybody. 


I heard the stertorous snoring of some- 
one in a cell near by, while snatches of a 
popular air, hummed by a trusty at work 
in one of the corridors, relieved the mo- 
notony. Then came subdued voices, the 
sound of the jailer’s massive keys and the 
heavy clang of metal as the bolts shot 
back. Someone was coming. I! craned 
to see as far down the corridor as I could. 
My lawyer was coming. 

“What’s the verdict?” I cried, my 
nerves at the breaking point from the sus- 
pense, the ignominy, the degradation. 


For the fraction of a second he hesi- 
tated. 

“Poisoned by an overdose of some 
drug, the nature of which is unknown to 
the jury,” he replied, in the even tones 
of one accustomed to such disagreeable 


messages. 
“But,” I protested, “I gave her the di- 
rections as printed on the bottle.” 
“This is only the Coroner’s verdict,” he 
soothed. “You will have plenty of time 


to present all this evidence when the case 
comes up for trial.” 

“Well, I guess I'll have to look around 
and get someone to go my bail,” | sug- 
gested more hopefully. 

Again the lawyer hesitated. 
at him inquiringly. 

“What is it?” I asked. 
about to say something >” 

“These cases are rather difficult. We 
cannot do anything about bail until later. 
You will have to wait for your prelimin- 
ary hearing.” 

“Man!” I must have barked it at him 
from the way he moved back. “For God’s 
sake, have them hurry! This is getting 
my nerve!” 


“Why did you leave her three kinds of 


I looked 


“You were 


pills, as well as liquid medicine >” 


“Ask me something easy—anything. 
Why was I born? Why did Fate pick 
on me?” 

““Romance—but | hate the word,” he 
replied. 

“See here,” I said, my anger rising. 
“I’ve been through enough—so has Miss 
Rois—because of a lot of meddling 
people. I’ve got to see her. Tell her if 
she won't come here | don’t care what 
happens—electricity, the chair, hanging, 
anything to have it over with. Tell her 
it’s up to her. If she won’t come I'll not 
fight the case. I'll just go to the chair 
without a struggle. That’s better than 
life without her!” 

“Harrington, you fool! Shut up!” he 
stormed. 

A door clanged and again | was alone. 

It was a little after the noon whistles 
blew that Mrs. Wallace came to see me 
again. She wept over me like a mother; 
and as she left she said: 

“I am going to see Mrs. Mason. May- 
be there is something she will do to make 
things easier for you.” 

“Anvthing, so long as I| get out of this 
place!” 

I heard the stroke of the clock at one. 
I was growing despondent. I longed for 
freedom. I conjured up all the stories I 
had read of prisoners, and what they did 
to while away the time. As the clock 
struck two, I made up my mind that it 
was no use, that she would not come to 
see me. There was the sound 
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of someone coming down my corridor. 
There were voices, subdued. 


I listened intently, straining to hear. It 
was! It was her voice! My heart 
pounded violently. 


“My father,” I heard her say, “will be 
in on the evening train. He wired me to 
see no one, talk to no one and to remain 


at my apartment, Mrs. Wallace, you've 
made me disobey!” 


They came toward my cell. I looked 
anxiously through the bars. Carmen Rois 
was as pale as if she had been through a 
wasting fever. I tried to think what I'd 
say first. 


“What a horrible place! 
boy! I am so sorry!” 

Her eyes held the light with which she 
must have charmed the little children in 
her kindergarten classes; which must 
have made the naughty ones repentant. 

I trembled as I tried to shake hands, 
but our fingers in meeting seemed to un- 
derstand. They interlaced. Our eyes 
strove to read the innermost secrets of 
each other’s souls. 

“Miss Mason was all right when I left 
her the other night,” I said, earnestly. 
“The night that I met you. I left a note 
there for you.” 

A cry escaped her lips. 

“My dear boy! And that note was 
from you? Of course I got it; but I 
haven't read it. It came by mail this 
morning, just about the time that the 
terrible Extra was yelled through the 
streets! I forgot to read it, and stuck it 
into my handbag.” 

She withdrew her hand. What little 
composure she had managed to keep, de- 
serted her. She began to weep. 

“Now, dear,” soothed Mrs. Wallace. 
“It was simply a chain of circumstances, 
just as I have already explained to you. 
There'll be a way out.” 

Carmen Rois wiped her eyes, reached 
into her handbag and drew out an en- 
velope. This she tore open. My heart 
pounded against my nbs. e was beau- 
tiful—beautiful! She was the daughter 


of a millionaire. But what were a few 


You poor 


millions, more or less, to me? If I got 
out of this mess with a whole skin— 

I watched her read. Her lins trembled 
and her hand shook. Through a mist of 


tears her eyes gazed steadfastly into 
mine. 


“Listen,” she said. 
“Dear Miss Carmen: 

“Dr. Harrington left your recommenda- 

tion with me. He made a special trip, and 
told me not to tell you. The first time, he 
left some pills for me. The pills 1 didn't 
take. When mother wasn't looking I 
stuck them under a corner of the bedroom 
rug. 
“He had such a frightened, new-to-the- 
business look I'd be afraid to take his dope. 
When mother gave me the liquid medicine, 
I spat it into my handkerchief, and made a 
big spot on the linen—an ugly brown spot. 
I don't suppose that it will wash out. 

“While mother was down town today, 
someone tried to break into the house. I got 
scared. Mother said my bad feelings were 
because I'd taken an overdose of medicine; 
so three doctors pumped out my stomach. It 
was something I've always wanted done, be- 
cause I've had a strange feeling in my left 
side for years One doctor would say it was 
my stomach; another my spleen; and still 
another my heart. This way, I felt that one 
of the questions could be settled as to the 
location of the trouble. 

I feel fine tonight. Mother is going 
down to the corner to mail this. I am en- 
closing the recommendation. I meant to 
send it to you, if you didn't come to see 
me pretty soon. 

“I am tired of not sleeping, so will take 
two powders instead of one. Doctor Mc- 
Donald told me a powder would be enough 
for me to take; but I've had a hard day, 
and | want to be sure of rest. 

Yours in haste, 
“PEGGY MASON.” 
A stillness followed the reading. We 


looked at each other. Her eyes suddenly 
revealed a new hope. I know mine said 
three times as much. Mrs. Wallace nerv- 
ously sobbed: 

““Who'll—you give—the letter to?” 

“To the chief,” replied the guard. 

Miss Rois handed him the letter. Mrs. 
Wallace—good old soul! —followed the 
officer out to his superior’s office. Mrs. 
Wallace felt that she must see where the 
letter went. 

In the excitement, we were alone— 
Carmen and I. I reached eagerly through 
the bars. If only my tumultuous heart 
would quiet for a moment, would give me 
courage, now that I would soon have the 
right to liberty, to say what I wished 
to say! 

Our hands met; I drew her toward me. 

“Do you—do you really care?” was 
the astonishing thing that Carmen said. 
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Old Grimes’ Cashier 


Five Dollars Too Much Precipitates a Climax 


By Edward T. Langton 


YRTLE looked pale as she took her 
seat on the cashier’s stool. She al- 

ways felt the pinch of the bitter 
cold January, for a grocery store is always 
apt to be cold. It was not only the chill 
from inadequate clothing, however, that 
sapped her usual efficiency. The rent on 
their three-room tenement had been raised 
and the baby had cold on his chest. Her 
breakfast had been eaten hastily, while 
her mother urged the necessity for ask- 
ing old Mr. Grimes for a raise. 

“No use, ma, and he might fire me. 
He’s had an awful grouch on this week. 
A fancy lot of grapefruit got frozen one 
night, and he can’t stop talking about it.” 

“Well, I dunno. We hardly got through 
last week, and I had to let that fifty cents 
for patching Ted’s shoe go over until 


your next pay, and now the rent has. 


gone up $3.00.” 


Myrtle had pulled on her little velve- 
teen hat and hurried away with the wor- 
ried accents dinning in her ears. 


Saturday was always a busy day in the 
overcrowded grocery. Myrtle mechanic- 
ally made change and refused or ex- 
tended credit on various small amounts, 
while under the sleek black hair went on 
the eternal figuring over the money prob- 
lem. The doctor at the free dispensary 
had looked grave over the cold that lin- 
gered so persistently on the baby’s chest, 
and had said positively that there must be 
no steamy washings hung in the same 
room with him. This meant either the 
curtailment of the washings taken in or 
the heating of another room for baby, 
and this was out of the question with coal 
at. the rising price. 

When 5 o'clock came Myrtle began 
counting the day’s money. Mr. Grimes 
always demanded the accounting half an 
hour before closing time. She figured 
with the apprehensive sensation that she 
invariably experienced, for she was not 
very quick at figures—in fact, she only 


held her job because of the low salary 
she accepted. After many interruptions 
she compared her slips with her total, and 
discovered she was $5 over. She began 
all over again, for she had found that an 
apparent surplus usually meant a more 
important deficit. But she had not made 
any mistake this time. Her cash was cor- 
rect save for the addition of a $5 bill. 
She vizualized the look of greed that 
would suffuse old Mr. Grimes’ face. That 
$5 would go a long way toward consol- 
ing him for the frozen grapefruit. Then 
another thought occurred to her. That 
$5 was almost as much hers; if she 
should be short on her money she would 
have to make it up or be fired. Why 
shouldn’t she have the money? She put 
the bill aside while she struggled with the 


new idea. 

Ed, the clerk, had watched her figur- 
ing. “Say, Myrtle, you’re not short, are 
you?” he asked. 

She paled. She and Ed had been 
friends for years, and lately he had ac- 
quired an air of proprietorship when he 
accompanied her home or on their rather 
rare trips to the movies that secretly 


thrilled her. “Why, no,” she hesitated. 


“Because if you are, girlie, you know 
old Grimes would enjoy nothing better 
than firing you. He said last night that 
he thought his wife could just as well 
come down and sit in the cage all day— 
that there was no profit on taking in the 
money,” he stopped and plunged his hand 
in his pocket. “} have some money with 
me, and if you need—” Again he paused 
for Myrtle was fiercely independent and 
quick to take offense. 

“I suppose your time is worth noth- 
ing,’| snapped the boss. “Saturday night 
is a good time for a pink tea conversa- 
tion.” 

Myrtle bent over her figures and Ed 
went on weighing new potatoes. Her 


head ached and her cheeks burned. How 
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good Ed was; always kind and invariably 
looking out for her. She would feel like 
throwing up the illy paid work and tak- 
ing the chance on getting something 
better, but he made the sordid place, with 
its odors of cheese and old vegetables, 
endurable. What would he think of her 
if he knew that she had seriously con- 
sidered keeping the extra $52 She 
could imagine the look of hurt contempt 
that would replace the expression of pride 
that his face radiated when he glanced 
down at her. She would hate to destroy 
his faith—to feel that his astonished 
wonder would be succeeded by the blase 
easy going estimate of girls that some of 


the fellows affected. 


Her reflections were not by any means 
undisturbed. Demands for small change 
or all in bills; shrill complaints as to 
shortages in orders. “Think I expect to 
pay four cents apiece for eggs and find 
one cracked >”’ demanded Josie, who lived 
in the same tenement and_ expected 
Myrtle to let her bill run out of sheer 
neighborliness. 

“Where’s the egg>” returned Myrtle, 
wearily. 

Josie bristled. “Did ye suppose I'd 
carry a cracked egg?” 

“Sorry, but I cannot make a refund 
without the goods.” 

Josie flounced off muttering, and an- 
other woman edged in at the window. 
Another hour passed and Ed looked over 
at Myrtle’s puzzled face and sagging 
shoulders whenever he could snatch a 
moment. ‘Gee, but it’s hard on a slip 
of a girl to work such long hours and 
then have the responsibility of the cash 
she can’t add anyway without using her 
fingers,” he thought, liking her all the 
better for her feminine lack of mathe- 
matics. 

“Myrtle, want me to add up your slips 
for you” he whispered when Grimes had 
gone out for a few minutes. 

The sleek black head shook decisively: 
they are all done.” 

There was a commotion near the door, 
and a thin bent old woman rushed in, 
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followed by Grimes. “She says she’s 
short on money,” yelled the boss, “‘no use 
trying to run anything like that on me.” 
“I ain’t trying to run nothin’. I had a 
$10 bill and paid my slip of $1.20 and 
put the change in my bag. I remembered 
after that I'd seen the $5 bill pushed to 
one side when a man stuck his slip and 
a lot of change in. The bill was beside 
the spindle where the girl sticks her slips 
on.” The old woman was crying as they 
ranged up before the tiny window. 


“When did all this happen bellowed 
Grimes. “Yer must be awful rich to go 
leavin’ $5 bills around careless like. Sup- 
pose yer got so much—” 


“I was on my way to a funeral and 
was a bit dazed, but—”’ 


“Yer not over, are ye>”’ Grimes pushed 
his way in front of the trembling claim- 


ant. “And if—” 


Ed drew near. If there was any trouble 
he wanted to be near Myrtle. 


Her soft dark eyes dwelt briefly on the 
wrinkled old face, on the cheeks wet with 
the slow tears of age. “Yes, I am over,” 
she spoke swiftly, for she read the un- 
spoken word that had trembled on 
Grimes’ lips. He intended to forbid her 
to acknowledge any surplus. Reaching 
into her cash drawer she took out her 
totals for the day and a sealed envelope 
marked “Surplus cash.” “Here, Mr. 
Grimes. The money is in this, and the 
transaction is entered on my total slip.” 


“Oh, then ye did leave it,’’ Grimes 
handed the envelope into the eager old 
hands. “Better not not be so careless 
again,” he added not unkindly. And 
there was a queer look of admiration in 
his hard eyes as he looked at the tired 
little cashier. 

“The old girl didn’t take any chances 
leaving her money about with you to look 
out for her,”’ was all Ed said, as he took 
Myrtle’s arm when they had reached the 
snowy street, but the girl, looking up and 
surprising the old look of pride on his 
radiant face, felt the old love of life 
surge through her despite her fatigue. 
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Foo Soon The 
Heathen 


A Losing Battle Against Adverse Fate 


By Frederick C. Rothermel 


A FO SOON, otherwise proprietor 
of the Ghong Far My restaurant. 
adjusted his glasses on the blunt 

stump of his nose and took up his writing 
stick. For a space he wrote, a broad grin 
stretched in complacence across his small 
amber face, his hand sweeping the nar- 
row strip of rice paper in a debauch of 
blotches and dabs. When the black ink 
had dried, he folded the paper into a neat 
flatness, slipped it into a narrow envelope 
and addressed it to a certain little old 
mother in far-away Peking. 


It was an intolerably cold night. Fo 
Soon stood before the small-paned win- 
dow of his restaurant situated above the 
Wang Broom factory, and caressed his 
bony hands. Not that he was himself 
cold; for the window through which he 
gazed was amuck with the steam of the 
heat within. Fo Soon’ stood in great 
sympathy for the mass of people that was 
given to wade through the drenched 
street, saturated to the skin in the loath- 
someness of the splurge of a bleak, late 
winter. But he would profit by it. Added 
to the rain, sightseers in Chinatown never 
considered their tnp quite complete with- 
out the cup of hot tea, unsweetened and 
without cream; or the fumbling of chop 
sticks at one of the small teak-wood 
tables in a remote corner of the room. 


The little heathen stood with hands 
slipped up his sleeves gazing mutely out 
at the strata of people on the opposite 
side of the street. Umbrellas, of dark green 
and purple and death-black slipped open 
and closed, nodded and tilted. A bob- 
bing smear of whiteness went by, a nap- 
kin-covered tray upon its head. Followed 
a flower vendor, basket of chrysanthe- 
mums on one arm. Small gatherings of 
people collected in the doorways of shops 
at times holding forth a hand to the outer 


New Chinatown, San Francisco 


wetness. A pussyfooted policeman oozed 
by with the sleekness of an eel, the rustle 
of his oils sending half a score of small 
boys helter-skelter into the labyrinths of 
the crowd. A dog fight had started some- 
where in the near vicinity, whereon the 
doorways vomited forth their parcel-laden 
people and sing-songing merchants. Win- 
dows opened, heads appeared. A 
mother wailed for her progeny. The dog 
fight died down and the crowd smeared 
and curdled back into its old form. 


All this Fo Soon saw through the 
smudge of his window. After a time he 
walked back into the room, surveying the 
interior with deep satisfaction. He looked 
back over the years of his life to the time 
when the streets of San Francisco were 
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given to grass-choked board walks. He 
reflected back over the time when he had 
sweat seven days a week over an ironing 
board in the establishment of Sam How 
at a wage of two dollars a week. He 
saw the time when Sam How and his 
brother had been wiped away by the Hop 


Yiks many years later. 


“I go to work in the eating house of 
Man Li, place of ten thousand profits, O 
mother mine,” he had written. “But the 
time will come when I will send for you— 
have no fear. San Francisco is possessed 
of many riches not dwelling in Peking. 
Already have I saved two hundred dol- 
lars. Should I send for you now, we 
could retire wealthy. But Buddha has 
said that we should wait. In another year 
will I have saved enough to have an eat- 
ing house of my own. Soon I will go to 
the house of Hip Kat of the Six Com- 
panies where I| will pay ten dollars that 
they will watch over you in the time that 
you come. No longer will you work in 
the rice gardens, no longer will you drink 
trade tea nor eat No. 3 rice. Have 
patience, for Wa Fo is slaving for you.” 


Came the big fire of 1906. Fo Soon 
found himself penniless. Undaunted he 
began anew. The letters to far Peking 
spoke of his sending the money soon. For 
a year he slaved day and night, at the 
end of which time he had accumulated 
but a scant hundred dollars. And then 
like a flash he won the prodigious sum of 
eighteen hundred dollars in the lottery. 

For a thousand dollars he bought the 
little restaurant above the broom factory 
on Grant avenue near Clay, giving his 
note for the remainder. But he did not 
send for the little wisp of a mother. 
Things had happened too quickly for 
him; and shrewd that he was, he was 
forever looking ahead. 

But now that thirteen years had passed 
and the old mother had not come, Fo 
Soon saw in where he had been mistaken. 
Now that the ban on Chinese entering the 
United States was greater than ever, he 
came to see where it would cost him five 
hundred dollars to smuggle her in. And 
greatest of all, there was the risk, if taken 
up by Government agents, of not only 
having her deported but in the loss of his 
money. 
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Only the week before arrangements 
had been made with Wa Yun, the tea 
merchant. To insure a safe and comfort- 
able passage, Fo Soon had not hesitated 
in adding another hundred dollars. Thus 
it was that Wa Yun communicated with 
his collaborator, who in reply had ven- 
tured that within a month the junk would 
leave for the Land of Golden Prosperity. 


As he stood there gazing about, a thrill 
of fulfillment possessed him. He thought 
of the letter in the pocket of his silk 
jacket, telling the mother of their good 
fortune. He would mail it in the 
morning. 

With the departure of the last cus- 
tomer the place became vacant save for 
the two waiters in the corner who sat 
sucking up a hot conglomeration of 
noodles and fish with all the noise that 
two pairs of thin lips and chop sticks 
could make. 


The old clock over the door proclaimed 
eight o'clock. Fo Soon sat at the little 
cashier’s desk and picked his tobacco- 
stained teeth with a quill. After a time 
he brought forth a long pipe with a small 
pewter bowl and filled it with a pinch of 
fine stringy tobacco. Then he sat placidly 
smoking while he scanned his account 


book. 


At eight-thirty a man came in, paused 
for an instant, swept the room with a con- 
cerned gaze and then selected a table in 
one of the small booths. Lee My, the 
waiter, arose from his supper, wiped his 
mouth on his forearm and his arm on his 
side and came to learn the man’s 
requests. 


““T’ll wait,” he snapped in an annoyed 
tone of voice, proceeding to roll himself 
a cigarette with very nervous fingers. 
“There is another coming. Ah—let’s see. 
Two orders of chop suey, a dish of fried 
rice and a large pot of the best Mandarin 
tea you have.” 


As he turned the pages of his account 
book, Fo Soon vaguely watched the er- 
ratic motions of his guest through the 
open door of the booth. Twice the man’s 
writhing fingers broke the nearly-rolled 
cigarette, twice he began anew. After 
that he gave it up; had tied the napkin 
into an endless tangle, overturned the 
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choya sauce bottle and gnawed the edges 
round of the menu card. 


Fo Soon knew people. He knew the 
type of man with so little pride as to eat 
out of an ash can; the millionaire’s son 
who brought the college Bohemian crowd 
after theatre hours on a Saturday night. 
He knew the gentleman yegg; the slum 
sniffler; the cut-throat wharf rat; the de- 
graded minister; the man who had never 
lost his ex-jail grin; the virtuous dance 
hall girl; and the lawyer who pulled the 
political strings. Further, he knew the 
calibre of the man who now sat in his 
restaurant. Another other than he would 
have gone to the phone and called an 
officer from the Hall of Juctice on Kearny 
street. But he was a careful man. There 
was chance of his being mistaken. The 
fact that the man was a confirmed user 
of drugs was no business of his. 


The two waiters ceased their mouth 
noises and retreated into the recess of 
the kitchen which lay far in the rear. 
Time passed and Dounahue, the plain- 
clothes man, came in to spend his usual 


Palace of a Thousand Profits 


hour in the balcony overlooking the 
street. As he entered the heathen pro- 
prietor nodded. Dounahue went through 
the latticed door out onto the balcony 
and took his seat in the drizzle of rain. 
As for the man in the booth, he had been 
too greatly lost in the ravages of his own 
erratic conscience to notice the entrance 
of him. 

“Damn it!” he flared, sweeping a 
match tray to the floor. “Why in hell 
doesn’t she come? Here, you miserable 
Chink, get me a glass of water.” 

Fo Soon came slowly toward him, his 
hands slipped up his sleeves, face a little 
pale. 

“What fo’ you blokum’ mi house >”’ he 
muttered. “You pay fifty cent fo’ 
blokum’ mi house! Fo’ what you say me 
damn Chink?” 

The man half arose, hands gripping 
the table cloth, a thin foam frothing from 
his pallid ‘ips. 

“Why, you—” 
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Dounahue came through the door from 
the balcony. 

““What’s wrong?” he snarled. “Fightin’, 
eh? Just save it for me, will you? Be 
back when I nail that beggar across the 
street.” 

While Dounahue was arresting the 
beggar on the opposite side of the street a 
woman entered the place. The man in 
the booth arose to new life and ran to 
her, pulling her in to the table. 

“S-a-y,” she broke out, “what’s the 
idea? Anybody’d think—” 

“Think hell—did you bring it? Oh, 
for God’s sake, don’t say no—” 

“Oh, I got it—keep your shirt on, will 
you? And let me tell you something— 
he’s dead!” 

“Wa— keep quiet; for—Dead? You 
—you know I did it for you, Ruth! He 
was drunk. He would have killed me! 
That snow was mine! Mine! You hear? 
Think I was going to see him beat you 
the way he did? Did you bring it? Did 
you bring it? Oh, for God’s sake, don’t 
tell me you couldn’t get it, Ruth!” 

“Shut up, you fool! Don’t you think 
there’s ears—”’ 

“Oh, I don’t give a—give it to me. 
Will you give it tome? Me! Me! Me!” 

And from behind the curtain in the 
doorway of the booth, Fo Soon saw the 
woman open her purse, take out a small 
white paper and hand it to him. A 
mutter, half a moan, dwindled from his 
lips. 

““You’re a brick, Ruth!” the man pro- 
claimed, throwing the white powder into 
his eager mouth with a toss of the head. 
“T’ll stick by you, by God, I will!” 

Then it was that Fo Soon retreated 
without noise into the street to get 
Dounahue. And when they returned, the 
heathen chattering, the plain-clothes man 
with revolver in hand, it was to find the 
woman gone; the man, half standing, 
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half leaning across the table—dead. 


In one hand, drawn up to the chest, 
there was clutched a small piece of paper. 
Dounahue swept the corpse with a sharp 
gaze. Pulling the paper from the rigid 
fingers he touched it to the tip of his 
tongue. In a flash he had swung about 
to face the crouching heathen. 

“Well,” he flared, “where's the 
woman 

Fo Soon gazed about him with a blank 
stare. 


“Well 
“No more. Me go out, she go out!” 
“Huh! And you tell me she gave him 


hop! When I came in here I saw you an’ 
him—an’ you was fighting. Now you 
work that gag! I heard him ask for a 
drink of water! An’ now you tell me he 
took hop! You know what was in this 
paper? Potassium cyanide! Hop! By 
damn, | wish I could spring the trap when 
your time's up! Now come along!” 

Fo Soon had said much at first. Some 
of what he had said had been in a sing- 
song tongue. Ihe answer had come with 
the fastening of two cold steel bracelets 
upon his thin wrists. As he went about in 
search for his hat, head low, a soft gurgle 
in his throat, he thought of the letter in 
his pocket. Putting half of it between 
his teeth, he slowly tore it into small 
strips. 

“More of your dirty work,” snarled 
Dounahue, as they passed out into the 
bleak sweep of street. But little old Fo 
Soon ventured no reply. People brushed 
to and fro. From the shop windows came 
lights of jade-green; of amber and burnt 
orange. Through the drizzle the cold air 
ran a gamut of spice, of fruit, of cook- 
ing and bad sewerage; while somewhere 
off in the far nearness a Mandarin orches- 
tra wailed a throbbing woe, filling the 
Celestial shadows with a forlorn empti- 


ness. 


How The Gringo Came 


Checkered Career of Swiss Soldier of Fortune Who Preceded the Argonauts 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


HE doughty Captain Johann August 
Sutter it was who, arrived at Mon- 
terey of California on July 3, 
1839, from Santa Fe of New Mexico by 
way of Vancouver and the Sandwich 
Islands, established the first Saxon outpost 
upon the California Coast. 
From his nucleus of “eight Kanakas, 


guest of Governor John McLoughlin of 
the Hudson Bay Company at Vancouver, 
voyager thence to the Sandwich Islands 
and back to Monterey; speaking German, 
French, Spanish and English; an accom- 
plished courtier, and wielder of a good 
sword, this small, round-faced, blue-eyed 
gentleman was ideal soldier of fortune. 


Celebration at San Francisco July 4, 1836, Showing First Wooden House Erected 


three white men, an Indian and a bull- 
dog” and his Fortress of New Switzerland, 
at present Sacramento, there were born 
the Bear War, the Conquest, the Dis- 
covery of Gold, and a new America. 
Native of Baden, citizen of Switzer- 
land, lieutenant under Charles X of 
France, trader on the Santa Fe Trail, 


At Monterey the capital at Alta Cali- 
fornia he speedily won the favor of that 
‘“native-son” governor, young Juan Bau- 
tista Alvarado, born at Monterey itself. 
The new-comer possessed letters of recom- 
mendation from the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany of the Northwest, from the Russian 
trading companies of the Pacific Coast, 
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and from Honolulu merchants; and Alva- 
rado, charmed with his speech and 
manners, impulsively urged him to apply 
for Mexican citizenship in California. He 
forwarded the captain on to Sonoma of 
the north, with introduction to “His 
Excellency my uncle,” Don Mariano 
Guadalupe Vallejo, comandante-general 
of Alta California. 


The advice by Governor Alvarado that 
he announce his intention to become a 
Mexican citizen and that he consequently 
select a tract of land for his own, seemed 
good to Captain Sutter. After his agree- 
able visit at Sonoma and vicinity he em- 
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site in the clear; and the spot was chris- 
tened New Switzerland. So here was 
Captain Johann August Sutter, who, from 
Grenoble of France, had, by way of Santa 
Fe, Vancouver, Alaska and Honolulu, 
brought destiny to California. His little 
settlement was the farthest north of any 
in California; no Selkirk on Crusoe Island 
was more independent; authority other 
than his own did not reach here, and the 
land produced for all his needs. In the 
native Indians he found willing retainers, 
and in the beaver hunters who followed 
the Sacramento trail between Oregon and 
California valleys he found firm friends. 


Native Californians When the Gringo Came 


barked his “eight Kanakas, three white 
men, an Indian and a bulldog” in San 
Pablo Bay south of Sonoma, and sailing 
up Suisun Bay to the mouth of the Sac- 
ramento river, with his pinnace and two 
schooners well laden, like a Hendrik 
Hudson he went exploring against the 
current. After an eight-day voyage he 
landed upon the south bank of the Ameri- 
can Fork, about three miles above its 
juncture with the noble Sacramento. This 


was near the middle of August, 1839. 


Out of poles and grass two rude struc- 
tures were erected, upon a commanding 


The Russian establishment of Ross, on 
the Coast directly west from New Hel- 
vetia, proved not profitable to its insti- 
gators. The famous Baron Wrangell, 
governor of the Russian provinces in 
America, failing to buy from the vigilant 
Mexican officials that additional land, 
back to the Sacramento and south to the 
bay, which he coveted, put upon the mar- 
ket, Ross itself. 


For 30,000 pesos was the port and fort 
or Ross, with all its furnishings and live- 
stock, offered to Comandante-General 
Vallejo of the presidio at Sonoma. When 
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Vallejo had refused to purchase for Cali- 
fornia, the canny Captain Sutter pur- 
chased for himself. 

This was great good fortune for 
Captain Sutter. Heretofore he had been 
of modest ways. In August of 1840 he 
had completed his year of residence and 
had been awarded his citizenship papers 
—as well as a grant of eleven square 
leagues; from August until December 13, 
when the Ross equipment was placed at 
his disposal, he must be subservient to 
this citizenship; but now, was he sud- 
denly provided with ready-made buildings, 
with laurel furniture, and with cannon. 


As rapidly as practicable he transported 
the main portion of his new estate from 
Ross down the Coast and into the Bay of 
San Francisco and up the Sacramento—- 
all by his own schooners; and set it up 
again at New Helvetia. 


Behold New Helvetia, heretofore only a 
clutter of Indian huts and a few larger 
houses grass thatched, expanded to a 
fortress, of adobe walls fifteen high and 
two feet thick, mounting a dozen brass 
cannon and surrounding a group of sub- 
stantial wooden buildings. Behold Cap- 
tain Sutter, heretofore humble and appar- 
ently content with his privileges. now 
stirred by the word that Hudson Bay 
trappers had received permission to hunt 
along the Sacramento in his neighbor- 
hood, protesting arrogantly against such 
invasion of his thirty-three square miles. 
He informed General Vallejo, November 
8, 1841: 


“Very curious Rapports come to me from 
belaw, but the poor wretches don't know what 
they do. I explained now to Mr. Spence to ex- 
plain to these ignorant people, what would be the 
consequences if they do injure me, the first 
french freggate who came here will do me justice. 
The people don't know me yet, but soon they 
will find out what I am able to do. It is too 
late now to drive me aut of the country the first 
step they do against me is that I will make a 
Declaration of Independence and proclaim Cali- 
fornia for a Republique independent from 
Mexico. | am strong now, one of my best 
friends a German Gentleman came from the 
Columbia River with plenty people, another party 
is close by from Missouri. One of the party 
arrived here, some of: my friends and acquaint- 
ances are among them, they are about 40 or 50 
men of Respectability and property, they came 
in the intention to settle here. | am strong enough 
to hold me till the courriers go to the Waillamet 
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for raise about 60 & 70 good men, an another 
party I would dispatche to the mountains and 
call the Hunters and Shawnees and Delawares 
with which | am very well acquainted, the same 
party have to go to Missouri and raise about 2 
or 300 men more. That is my intention sir, it 
they lete me not alone. . . . 10 guns are 
well mounted for protect the fortress, and two 
held pieces, | have also about 50 faithful Indians 
which shot their musquet very quick. The whole 
day and night, we are under arms and you know 
that foreigners are very expensive, and for this 
trouble, I will be payed when a french Freggate 


come here.” 

Thus as Gobernador de Fortaleza 
de Nueva Helvecia threatened Captain 
Sutter. He was unmolested. His New 
Helvetia became a rallying place for the 
Americans, both hunters and settlers, sift- 
ing in from north and south and east. 
Here they met with open-handed hospi- 
tality; here they were afforded sympathy 
and creature comfort; and no person west 
of the Sierras was better appreciated than 
was Captain Sutter—soldierly, generous, 
a “hale, blue-eyed, jovial German, short 
and stout of stature, with broad forehead, 
head bald to the crown, and altogether a 
ruddy, good-humored expression of coun- 
tenance.” 

His estate was one of magnificence and 
beauty. Through a broad, gently sloping 
valley, well timbered, well grassed, and in 
the spring golden with poppies, under the 
mild blue sky swept the lordly American 
Fork—the Rio de los Americanos. From 
the juncture with the Sacramento was a 
clear water-way to the ocean. 

Forty-two hundred cattle, 2000 horses. 
1900 sheep, were Captain Sutter’s; in his 
employ were some thirty whites—Ameri- 
cans, French and Germans—and_ un- 
counted Indians. The resident Indians 
he clothed in cotton; he would instruct 
them to weave blankets and hats, and to 
till the fields; a company of them he had 
armed and drilled, and even had uni- 
formed. The whites were his blacksmiths, 
farmers, sailors, millers. The settlement 
was self-sustaining. For trading purposes 
it sent its schooners clear to Vancouver, 
and trafhcked not only in wheat but in 
beaver skins. 

When in March, 1844, the exhausted 
party of Lieutenant John Charles Fremont 
gladly toiled into it, they found the fort 
proper to be a “quadrangular adobe 
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structure, mounting twelve pieces of 
artillery (two of them brass), and capable 
of admitting a garrison of a thousand 
men; this, at present, consists of forty 
Indians, in uniform—one of whom was 
always found on duty at the gate. As 
might be expected, the pieces were not in 
very good order.” 

According to Lieutenant Joseph War- 
ren Revere of the United States Sloop-of- 
war Cyane, in 1846, the walls were 
flanked by the customary bastions or 
towers at diagonally opposite corners. 
There was an inner wall, “the space be- 
tween it and the outer wall being roofed 
and divided into work-shops, quarters, 
etc., and the usual offices provided, and 
also a well of good water.”” In the center 
of the fort was the Sutter dwelling, fitted 
with the cumbersome furniture, hand- 
made of laurel at the Ross establishment. 
The well was supplemented by a “large 
distillery house.” 
and flour-mill, a woolen mill was planned, 
and a saw-mill. 


Thus here was ensconced Captain 
Johan August Sutter, self-styled goberna- 
dor, first white settler in California north 
of Sonoma, secure as any baron of rock- 
eyried castle on the Rhine, a Crusoe with 
savages for his retainers; here, where he 
had “instructed them in the mysteries of 
European drill, built his fort upon the 
most approved frontier model,” and 
founded “‘a sort of empire on one’s own 


hook.” 


The governor, Juan Bautista Alvarado 
(from slim youth transformed to “a plump 
and paunchy lover of singing, dancing and 
feasting’) had retired, and Don Manuel 
Micheltorena had succeeded. The mem- 
ory of his beautiful wife lingers yet. Out 
of thirst for more land our hero Captain 
Sutter supported the Micheltorena admin- 
istration against the customary revolu- 
tionists, and led his rifle corps of Indians 
and trappers to the field. 

Alvarado himself was the opponent of 
this ungrateful captain; and to oppose the 
trappers, John Gantt and Isaac Graham, 
he arrayed other trappers under William 
Workman of Missouri, and B. D. Wilson. 
The hired legionnaires respected one an- 
other’s valor; there was no bloodshed; 


There were blacksmithy | 
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the opera bouffe war ended, and Gov- 


ernor Micheltorena’s cause was lost. Don 
Pio Pico was installed in his place. Cap- 
= retired in high dudgeon to his 
castle. 


However, Sutter’s Fort was about to 
play another hand; the cards had been 
dealt by Destiny, and the game must go 
on. Now in the winter of 1845 Captain 
Fremont had come, and gone again; he 
ascertained that his previous intrusion 
across the Sierras “had created some ex- 
citement among the Mexican authorities” ; 
and in March, at bay on Gavilan or Hawk 
Peak of the hill-divide about thirty miles 
east from Monterey, he defied General 
Castro to eject him. His challenge was 
not accepted. Like the leisurely retreat 
of a ruffled bear he marched down the 
San Joaquin, up the poppy-strewn valley 
of the Sacramento, and again past Sut- 
ter’s Fort, for the north. 


Alta California and particularly that 
portion between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, where the chief seditions and 
the chief immigrations were housed, was 
divided into two principal camps; one of 
resident native people favoring American 
jurisdiction, if the government failed, the 
other of those favoring England or 
France. And there were the Mexican sup- 
porters, and the American settlers, as 
additional ingredients of the boiling pot. 

The anti-American sentiment seemed to 
be gaining ground. Signed with the popu- 
lar Mexican watchword, knightly in its 
ring, “God and Liberty”, on the 30th of 
April, 1846, had been issued from Mon- 
terey a banda or proclamation against the 
“multitude of foreigners abusing our local 
circumstances without having come with 
the requisites provided by law.” Indeed, 
these rough-and-ready gringos from the 
frontiers beyond the mountains certainly 
were of a type to astound and seriously to 
disturb the easy-going Californians. Many 
of them were ex-trappers and backwoods- 
men, respecting not God nor the devil, 
and least of all, the don. 

Imagine Dr. Robert Semple, “‘six feet 
six inches tall and about fifteen inches in 
diameter, dressed in greasy buckskin from 
head to foot, and with a fox-skin cap.” 
Fancy Ezekiel Merritt, “tall and spare, 
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called by the Indians “Kuluma™, Pretty Valle 
California famous the world over. 


SUTTER’S FAMOUS MILL AT COLOMA 
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raw-boned; a rugged man, fearless and 
simple; taking delight in incurring risks 
and not given to asking questions”; noted 
as “a phenomenal tobacco chewer.” 
Fancy Joseph B. Chiles, “‘a gentleman 
farmer, born in Tennessee, and a harum- 
scarum, half-horse, half-alligator sort of 
genius’. Fancy the North Carolinan 
“Bunk,” who, with his muzzle-loading 
long rifle kills by a single ball a lone elk 
browsing more than 250 yards away, air- 
line—or as measured with a riata, 318 
yards; Fancy this strange race of beings 
who were invading slothful California, 
pouring in over the mountains like Huns 
or Goths upon Greece or Rome, and one 
and all welcomed at that pestiferous ren- 
dezvous of New Helvetia! 


And fancy the Fremont company, as 
they reappeared—‘‘their rifles, revolving 
pistols, and long knives, glittered over the 
dusky buckskin which enveloped their 
sinewy limbs, while their untrimmed locks, 
flowing out from under their foraging 
caps, and their black beards, with white 
teeth glittering through, gave them a wild 
savage aspect.” 


Called back again, to the Sacramento, 
by mysterious courier, Captain Fremont 
encamped once more beside Sutter’s Fort. 
Now all Northern California was on the 
qui vive. Events were impending; if the 
Americanos did not seize the balance of 
power, England would; Mexico, at least, 
was impotent. 

Down the valley of the Sacramento 
General Jose Castro, commanding the 
province, was threatening to expel by 
force of arms these distrusted barbarians 
infesting it. Hearing the rumors flying 
hither-thither, Sutter’s Fort had assumed 
an aspect menacing: “with its crenelated 
walls, fortified gateway, and bastioned 
angles; the heavily bearded, fierce-look- 
ing hunters and trappers, armed with 
rifles, bowie knives and pistols; their 
ornamented hunting shirts, and gartered 
leggins; their long hair turbaned with 
colored handkerchiefs; their wild and al- 
most savage looks, and dauntless inde- 
pendent bearing; the wagons filled ‘with 
golden grain; the arid, yet fertile plains; 
the caballadas driven across it by wild 
shouting Indians, envelo in clouds of 
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. Marshall, discoverer of 
oloma, California 


Monument to James 


gold. Erected at 


dust, and the dashing horsemen, scouting 
the fields in every direction. 
Everything bore the impress of vieilaeee 
and preparation for defense.” 

June 10, of this 1846, Ezekiel Merritt, 
the raw-boned tobacco-eater, issuing forth 
with a dozen comrades, from the com- 
bined Fremont-Sutter rendezvous, fell 
upon Lieutenant Francisco Arce, Castro 
subaltern, and deprived him of 170 
horses designed for the Castro reinforce- 
ment. Word was left with Lieutenant 
Arce that if General Castro desired the 
horses he must come and take them! 

Scarcely had the stolen stock been 
stowed safely at Sutter’s, when Merrit. 
Dr. Semple, John Grigsby (hard names 
for Spanish tongues to crack), with some 
thirty followers, marched across westward 
for the old mission of San Francisco So- 
lano, metamorphosed into the presidio of 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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The Way Of A Woman 


Why Should She Worry Because the Rest of the World Does? 


By Arthur T. Vincent 


HE LADY sitting at the dressing 
table placed her hat carefully upon 
‘her head and turned slowly from 
side to side, viewing herself as best she 
could from various angles. Presently 
from without there came a jingle much 
like an impatient dinner bell. The lady 
laid down her hand mirror and went to a 
window which looked down upon the 
street and saw that an electric had 
stopped in front of the house. 


Going out into the hall to the head of 
the stairs she called, “Norah.” 


“Yes’m.” 


“Mrs. Ware has come. 
be down immediately.” 

“Yes'’m,” and a moment later she heard 
the door open as the maid went to do her 
bidding. 

Then she went back to the dressing 
table, sat down and deliberately took up 
the hand mirror and turning her head 
slowly, viewed herself, side view, and 
smiled fondly at herself in the larger 
mirror, gave her hat a slight tilt upward, 
then pulled it forward to its former angle 
and smiled at herself again. She leaned 
nearer the mirror and with a bit of cotton 
daintily powdered the tip of her nose, 
smoothed her already smooth eyebrows, 
dusted the powder carefully off her nose 
and then touched her cheeks, lightly, as if 
to ascertain whether the bloom upon them 
was correct. 

Next, she put a fur about her neck, 
drawing it up closely and studying her 
reflection in the glass seriously, then 
settled it farther back on her shoulders 
and appeared better satisfied with the 
effect. 

Then she went down, and out to the 
electric. She greeted the woman waiting, 
who returned her smile, and stepped in, 
saying, “Oh, I am so sorry to have de- 
tained you. But | have been so rushed. 


Tell her I shall 


I never saw anything like it. I am simply 
thrown together,”” and she readjusted her 


fur complacently. “Simply thrown to- 
gether. I never seem to have any time 
for myself any more. It’s too provoking. 
People just seem to think one can find 
time for everything—”’ 


“That’s just what I tell my husband,” 
replied the other, skillfully maneuvering 
the car as they turned on to a crowded 
boulevard. “Sometimes it just seems that 
people are conniving to keep one away 
from home. | told Edward just this morn- 
ing—well, if you will tell me where you 
are going, I'll try to keep out of your 
way—” Her companion glanced at her 
quickly and then saw that she was not 
quoting her remarks to Edward but was 
speaking to a limousine which had 
wheeled suddenly in their path but had 
now gone blissfully on its careless way— 
“I told Edward this morning I’m so tired 
of never having a day at home.” 


“Well, it’s the age. You and I, who 
are thinking women, really should have 
lived fifty years ago, when woman's 
sphere was in the home, while now—”’ 

“That’s just what I think. It’s just— 
well, some day you will do that once too 
often and I suppose I'll be blamed for 
running over you,” and the lady frowned 
at a sprightly gentleman who had darted 
from in front of her and skipped nimbly 
to a safety zone. “Do you know I was 
out with a friend the other day in her per- 
fectly new car and a woman crossing the 
street just deliberately walked right into 
us. She broke the wind shield to the car 
she hit it so hard. And when we stopped 
and got out I never saw a more stupid 
seeming woman. One of her pumps had 
come off and we picked it and her up and 
helped her over to the curbing and she 
just sat down and didn’t say a word—not 
a word of thanks. I picked up her hat— 
it was one of those foolish affairs, not at 
all suitable for street wear—and she 
didn’t even try to put it on straight. | 
told her several times she should watch 
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more carefully, and when we drove away, 
there she just sat—and the broken glass 
had scratched the new car, too. My 
friend was so disturbed over it. She said 
she just dreaded for her husband to see 
it. Oh, good gracious! can’t you see I’m 
turning this corner,” and she spoke con- 
versationally to a man some yards away 
from her. 

They were on one of the main busi- 
ness streets now, and as the traffic be- 
came more congested the driver devoted 
her remarks almost entirely to it, while 
her companion sifted or translated that 
part of the conversation which was meant 
for her. 

“There, now, where do you think you 
are—out in the country?” and she spoke 
pleasantly to the rumble a huge truck leit 
behind, as it shot around the small car. 
A passing car “honked” at her and mis- 
taking its greeting for a warning, she 
jingled her bell resentfully in answer and 
then recognizing a friend as its driver, she 
smiled graciously and waved a forgiving 
hand. 

A trafhe policeman held up a warning 
finger, but she bore down upon him, smil- 
ing confidently and indicating that she 
intended going in the direction toward 
which he was forbidding traffic. Motion- 
ing with a white gloved hand, she waved 
him out of her way, pretending to herself 
and almost persuading the officer him- 
self, that he was not there at all, she went 
blissfully on, unconscious that bewildered 
and frantic trafic was trying to follow in 
her wake, while an irate officer attempted 
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to hold it back and shouted direful warn- 
ings at it. 

Arrived at the playhouse the driver 
wheeled her car up to the curbing and 
after she had come to a stop she looked 
back and exclaimed: “Oh, my! I’m 
inside the ‘no parking’ zone. I thought 
my car would fit in between that other 
car and the post.” She peered out at the 
side. “There is no other place but this.” 


“Why, we'll just move the post up 
farther. I’ve often done it when I didn’t 
have room,” and the other woman began 
to open the door. 


“I hadn’t thought of that,” replied the 
other, and they got out and she locked 
the door. 

They both took hold of the heavy “no 
parking” weight and prepared to move 
it when a man’s shadow fell upon them. 
“Oh, how fortunate!” they chorused. 
“Thank you so much. Please help us 
move this just about a yard—there, that 
will do nicely,” and they sighed from the 
exertion. 

They brushed off their gloves and 
“Thank you so much,” while the shadow, 
whose owner they had not troubled to 
notice, touched his policeman’s cap and 
looked after them, a baffled expression 
on his face. “Well, I’ll—can you beat 
it! If there’s anything you don’t like 
just move it,” and he exaggerated a low 
and sweeping movement of his arm as 
though doffing his cap in mock edmira- 
tion, as the unconscious ladies vanished 
into the theatre. 
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The Certainty of Forty 


Cupid's Pranks Are Impossible to Predict 


By B. Virginia Lee 


jE WAS her brother’s pal, and he 
was her soul confidante and he was 
a bachelor, and he was a womaan- 
hater, yet he sat by the hour each day 
listening to Mary Louise and her tales of 
woe, with a certain sort of a smile which 
made Jimmie Banderstan’s blood rush to 
his cheeks and surge a stuffy feeling about 
his throat, which increased as he watched. 


There was Mary Louise with her flutty 
curls falling carelessly about her face, 
which was vivid with the color of life, 
and there was he, seated a few steps 
above her, with his pipe in his hand, in- 
tently listening while he filled it, mentally 
debating whether it would not be a better 
policy to smoke a cigarette. 


Although Jimmie had certain definite 
proofs that Mary Louise could never be 
attracted to Jeremiah, he was not so per- 
fectly sure that Jeremiah might not have 
ulterior motives in his interest in Mary 
Louise’s troubles. 

Jimmie found, however, a fallibleness 
in his reasoning power that Mary Louise 
could never love Jeremiah. She had with 
the certainty of nineteen, constructed a 
person in her own golden-thatched mind, 
and called him “Jimmy K.” How well 
Jimmie knew what this person’s qualifica- 
tions should be, and inasmuch as he 
scored the first hit on his first name, he 
felt sure that he would be far better able 
to qualify than Jeremiah on any of the 
remaining. 
~ Jeremiah had by no means a soft nor 
deep voice. Mary Louise’s self-created 
hero had both. Jeremiah spoke in 
strident tones, dropping g’s and r’s and 
he did his best to crowd as many words 
into a mouthful as possible. His method 
of talking was that of a phonograph on 
high gear. He was furthermore as 

ervous and ate cigarettes by the dozens. 
immy K.”, the ideal, was big and dark. 
Jeremiah rose to the proud altitude of 


five feet, seven and three-quarters inches. 
and though once dark, his locks were now 
plentifully streaked with that substance 
of the Crown of Glory. “Jimmie K.” was 
young, probably about twenty-five and 
Jeremiah was experiencing all the bleak- 
ness of his fortieth winter. Jimmie was 
strong and fond of displaying the clinch 
and impersonations of that swarthy gen- 
tleman, the well known Mr. J. A. Othello, 
with the osculatory cushions. “Jeremiah 
could never do this,” Jimmie argued with 
satisfaction, “He was,” he argued further, 
“weakness diluted to infinity.” 

“Jimmie K.” stubborn. He 
wouldn’t let Mary Louise do the things 
she wanted. “Jimmie K.” dreamed 
dreams with her. Jeremiah was forty 
and had learned by experience that such 
dreams were futile and never came true, 
and therefore nipped them in their in- 
fancy. Forty operates on the basis of 
expecting nothing until it arrives—and 
expecting least of all those things that 
may be promised, or half promised. 
“Jimmie K.” was always expecting and 
therefore furnished much of the back- 
bone in Mary Louise to accomplish those 
things he might wish most to happen. 

The top of Jeremiah’s head was over- 
developed as to dome and underveloped 
as to hair and what went into cranium 
was left out of chin—and he talked in- 
cessantly about Jersey and contrasted it 
with California, which made the problem 
of supporting Mary Louise all the more 
impossible to Jimmie, for she had told 
him only the night before that they would 
spend their honeymoon in Jersey. 

The day before he had overheard Jere- 
miah’s conversation with Mary Louise 
just as he was hearing it now. It seemed 
to him, as he recalled, that her visits were 
too frequent. Jeremiah had put all this 
into her head with his lie about the East. 
Jimmie scoffed as he formulated Jere- 
miah’s yesterday conversation. He had 
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said: “We have real woods there, grow- 
ing naturally, not hand-planted palms. 
hopelessly inevitable pepper trees, and re- 
duplicated eucalyptus. And we have trees 
that are green, and they stay green all the 
summer, and thunder-storms that come up 
on a minute’s notice and catch you out 
without an umbrella and you have to run 
for shelter, which may be a tree under 
which you huddle, giving her your coat 
and getting your best shirt wet. Or 
maybe it happens while you're in a canoe, 
and then you hastily drag it up on shore, 
in a real woods, with soft black earth 
under the trees—not sunbaked adobe, and 
you huddle under the canoe instead of 
under the tree. For all around excellence, 
give me a thunder storm, preferably the 
banks of the Potomac, and preferably 
again, the Virginia bank of said Po- 
tomac.” 

“And this,” thought Jimmie, “was ex- 
actly where she wanted to go,” and he 
supposed she'd want him to spoil his best 
shirt all for this follderoll. He might only 
be twenty, but he had never been quite 
so silly as this man at forty. He recalled 
also his desire to shake Mary Louise, a 
native daughter of California, for counte- 
nancing what next come from Jeremiah’s 
lips, and even now he wondered why he, 
Jimmie, didn’t rush out from his hiding 
place and make him eat his words. Jere- 
miah had deliberately belittled the Golden 
West, which was an indisputable slap in 
the face that called for combat. 


“When I think of the East Coast as 
compared with California,” he had said, 
“T weep bitter tears of pity for California. 
Has it ever occurred to you why Cali- 
fornia has such a run on its climate? It’s 
because it is better than all the States that 
lie’ between it and the Eastern Middle 
States, where real country begins and pro- 
gresses eastward. Compared to Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Montana,. Utah 
and others, California is heaven. of course 
—but it isn’t one-two-three alongside of 
Virginia, Maryland or even Pennsylvania. 
Florida has got it on California and we 
think Florida is a pretty bum State.” 

Jimmie also remembered with growing 
indignation the glance Jeremiah had given 
to Mary Louise before he continued. 
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“You should be in an East Coast environ- 
ment instead of amongst your native 
geraniums and poppies. And that’s an- 
other thing | can’t stand—the color com- 
binations of the flowers as they’re planted 
out here. What makes them plant red- 
violet and red-orange geraniums so close 
together, and when they do plant them 
together, what rule is it that makes them 
plant a purple clematis so that it over- 
hangs them, and a border of those broken 
egg flowers in front of them >” 


She had thrilled to his next voluminous 
outburst of description. He had asked 
her with a deep earnestness, “Did you 
ever see a meadow of real green grass, 
Eastern green, sprinkled all over with 
for-get-me-nots, or with wood violets? 
Did you ever see a field of wild iris, their 
purple heads rising above blue-green 
rushes? Did you ever see a real daisy 
field, looking like a snow bank set with 
gold nuggets? Did you ever wade 
through buttercups up to your waist—a — 
vast yellow ocean, swept by wind billows 
breaking against a purple-green woods 
for a shore >” 


Mary Louise had shaken her head in 
wonderment. The East offered all this— 
it offered snow—variety. That was where 
she must spend her honeymoon. But now 
the sting of Jeremiah’s words had swayed 
and fallen under a _ greater menace. 
Jimmie could not distinguish what Mary 
Louise was saying, but her gestures all but - 


indicated what followed. 


Jeremiah Brewster Bryce pushed his to- 
bacco down for the last time, smiled down 
upon the girl. | 

“Before you hop into this, take a long 
breath, cross your fingers and, walking 
completely around it, look at it from all 
sides.” 

Mary Louise nodded helplessly. 

“In the first place,” he continued, “‘you 
are both twenty, and of course you both 
think this is the one and abiding love. 
But at twenty, one can be certain by no 
means of love’s loneliness, nor abiding 
ability, nor at thirty, nor at forty, nor at 
fifty. At twenty, one lacks the experience 
of surprise which comes with the dis- 
covery that a love supposedly of solid 
radium has turned out to be a mere phos- 
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phorescent gleam of sulphur matches 
dipped in water.” 

He paused a moment, looked into the 
eyes of the girl below which responded 
with an awe-filled soul. 


“In other words, neither you nor he can 
be sure that you won't be able to get 
along perfectly well without each other 
in the course of a few months, and you 
ought to try it out. The chances are that 
within six months you'll both wonder what 
you saw in each other to make you so 
nutty about 


Jimmie, as he listened, doubled back 
his fists. “The pig!” he soliloquized, and 
took a step forward, only to retreat as he 
heard Mary Louise protest: 

“No; I’m perfectly sure now that he is 
the only one that shall ever come into my 
life. I love him, oh, so much! I can 
hardly get along without him, and | think 
you are perfectly horrid!” 
back her head tossing her curls from her 
face indignantly. 

Jeremiah regarded her musingly, took 
a few puffs on his pipe, took it out when 
ample time had passed to soothe her 
wrath and resumed: 

“Again, the theory of living on a little 
bit of money is fine, but it’s not the same 
in practice. So if you both have hap- 
pened to fall so much in love with each 
other that you'll just pass out unless you 
cinch things, you should be enough in 
love not to handicap each other at the 
start. He'd have a fierce time making a 
living for two at the first jump off, these 
days. You'd never get an inch ahead of 
the game on finances. His nose would be 
on the grindstone from the start. You 
think it would be fine to sacrifice every- 
thing for him and cook and wash, etc., on 
nothing a week and. you'd continue to 
think so—for a week. You haven't had 
to do things yourself, nor economize, nor 
skimp in your life, and you’d have a 
large and luscious time doing it now. 
Making things go on less than six thou- 
sand sure money for two people, these 
days, is no parlor trick to be performed 
with one hand.” 

May Louise opened her mouth in two 
gasps and the listening Jimmie turned his 
pockets inside out and counted the silver 
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dollars which fell noisily from one hand 
to the other. 

“That’s just it,” replied Mary Louise, a 
bit more comforted. “If his folks would 
give us enough to start us out right it 
would be different—” 


Jeremiah straightened up, assumed a 
stern reproach which was not without sin- 
cerity. “You ought to be carried out by 
the undertow, at two in the morning, for 
even considering for a moment living on 
contributions from either his family or 
yours. In the first place, you'd give the 
other members of both families a nice 
little black-jack with which to bean you 
both, whenever they saw fit to do so, and 
you couldn’t call your souls your own. 
In the second place, if either of you would 
start out, dependent on such contribu- 
tions, even though it might be an actual 
settlement on you both, then that proves 
one thing positively—you are both only 
twenty, and instead of getting married, 
you should start in cutting out paper dolls 
together. Jimmie ought to be back in 
school. Let him go and then you'll know 
whether the thing’s built of solid radium 
or just matches.” 


Jeremiah rose reluctantly. “I’ve got to 
go to town on business right away.” He 
took hold of her hand to shake it. It was 
ringless. He arched his eye-brows in sur- 
prise. “No ring yet?” 

““No, he had to get the money himself. 
His father wouldn’t let him have it, so 
we had to wait a bit—” 


“What size do you wear, about>?”” He 
held her hand calculatingly for a few mo- 
ments. “Well, it’s a pretty hand, anyway, 
even without the ring.” 


Jimmie welcomed more than anything 
else Jeremiah’s disappearance. Mary 
Louise still sat in the same position watch- 
ing the adviser’s figure fade into a misty 
shadow. 


“T’ve been waiting for you for two 
hours,” Jimmie approached her. 


Mary Louise turned upon him in sur- 
prise. ““Why didn’t you call me?” 
“You told me once never to bother you 
when you were talking with him—” 
“Well, didn’t I tell you, too, what 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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SUMMER CRUISING 
By Howard Speddy. 


Summer cruiting on the Bay, 

Trade winds blowing, fresh and strong, 
Pleasant sailing on a day 

As wet with spray, you breeze along 
On windward tack, and off to lee 

A tanker, heading out to sea. 


Channel crossing’s mighty wet, 
Cockpit rail just running clear, 

Sticks her nose right in you bet, 
Taut as steel the running gear. 


Fog bank in the Golden Gate, 


Sunshine in the Raccoon Strait. 


Tamalpais, sentinel, __ 
Of ships that come and go, 
Hails a tramp from Cristobal— 
Godspeeds one to Tokyo. 
Speaks a schooner southward bound, 
Steamer off for Puget Sound. 


Guardian of the Golden Gate, 
Vain to seek by artifice, 
Knowledge of elusive fate 
From yon ancient Lachesis. 
Saw the moulding of the shore 
And will see forevermere. 


Tell us of the argosies, 

Where the ancient treasures rest, 
Mysteries of the seven seas, 

Secrets, locked up in your breast. 
Who the sleeping lady is 

Beauteous as Semiramis. 


Swinging at our anchor chains 

In the cove at Paradise, 
Neophytes of many names, 

At your feet, oh, Tamalpais. 
Dreaming of the Southern Cross, 

And the ships that have been lost. 


Sail and dream of Ocean lore, 

Palm trees rustling on the shore 
Of Papeete—the Marquesas, 

Prince of Wales, and Hecate, 
Nagasaki—Cristobal, 

Ladrone Islands—Cape San Paul. 

Sail and dream throughout the day, 

Summer cruising on the Bay. 
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Why Rents Are High 


STIMATES placing the shortage of 
houses in America at more than 
1,250,000 will be placed before 

the National Council of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United State at a meet- 

ing to be held in Washington January 27 


and 28 which will discuss measures to- 


relieve the situation. 

The housing shortage, according to 
John Ihider, manager of the National 
Chamber’s civic development department, 
has reached a point where four million 
persons are inadequately housed. Mr. 
Ihlder is helping in the preparation of a 
program for the conference, which will 
bring representatives of the 1400 indus- 
trial and commercial organizations mak- 
ing up the National Chamber’s member- 
ship. He has made a close study of the 
housing problem. 

“For a number of years prior to the 
World War,” said Mr. Ihlder “it is con- 
servatively estimated that there were 
erected in the United States between 
350,000 and 400,000 family dwellings in 
a year. This includes homes and apart- 
ments. During the war construction of 
houses was practically at a standstill with 
the exception of what building was done 
by the Government. As a result of this 
we came out of the war far behind our 
regular building program. The situation 
has not improved a great deal since the 
signing of the armistice except for a brief 
spurt early in 1919, because those who 
contemplated building homes put it off 
until prices became stabilized. 


“In 1919 it is estimated that there were 
built only about 70,000 houses in the 
United States, while the number erected 
during 1920 will probably turn out to 
have been even smaller than that figure. 

““While it is true there are many houses 
for sale, these are nearly all now occu- 
pied by tenants. The number of hcuses 
for rent in most communities is _prac- 


tically nil and the majority of these 
houses are not suitable for the needs of 
the average wage earner. A man with an 
income of $5,000 a year or more doesn’t 
have as much trouble getting desirable 
quarters as the wage earner who cannot 
afford to pay high rents. The wage 
earner and those earning small salaries 
are the ones who are hit hardest by the 
housing shortage. It is for these folks 
that decent homes must be built. 


“Meanwhile they, as well as many with 
larger incomes, are doubling up or taking 
in lodgers. Increased rents, too, have 
caused many families to share their quar- 
ters with outsiders, so we have the 
anomaly of a block or an apartment 
house containing a larger number of 
people than it ever did in the past, yet 
with an occasional house or apartment 
vacant because those needing better 
quarters can’t afford to pay any higher 
rents. This overcrowding of rooms is 
viewed with anxiety by the public health 
officials who realize how infectious dis- 
eases spread under such conditions. 
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An Adventure In Courtship 


By J. E. H. 


IMMIE MAGILL called me up the 
other day. “I’m taking you to 

dinner tonight,” he volunteered. 
“I’m the happiest man on earth and I’ve 
got to tell someone about it.” 


“What’s the idea?” asked sus- 
piciously. “XLZ is going down and 
you've ridden the stock from start to 


finish.” 

“XLZ means nothing in my young 
life,” he replied gayly. ““Will you eat on 
me or will you not? I may never offer 
again.” 

I knew that was the truth and it fixed 
my decision. 

“T'll be glad to,” I said. 
where 2” 

“At the club at 6:30,” he informed 


me. “I have a bill at the club.” 


Jimmie certainly was the radiant young 
thing when the waiter showed us to our 
table, and he ordered a dinner that will 
stun him when he sees it on next month’s 
account. When we got down to the ci- 
garettes I leaned across to him. 


“Well—”"” I said. “Tell 


troubles. I’m ready.” 


“Troubles,” he echoed. 
jest. I'll tell you my joys. 
be married.” 

I almost fell out of my chair. 

“Who's the unfortunate?” gasped. 

“Ethel Dade.” 

“Ethel Dade—,”’ | murmured. Shades 
of the forgotten past! 

I congratulated Jimmie dazedly and 
told him Ethel should be congratulated 
still more, and | meant that sincerely, be- 
cause Jimmie’s kind will make a girl 
happy, if any man on earth can. But I 
couldn’t get over the shock—Jimmie 
Magill and Ethel Dade—! 

Ethel was my first really serious 
“case.” Oh, it had been years and years 
ago! I had come from college, a very 


“When and 


me your 


“Fool, you 
I’m going to 


bored and sophisticated sophomore, and 
Tom Laurie had told me that Marguerite 
Dade’s “kid sister,” a fragile, blue-eyed, 


sweet-hearted, gloriously blonde young- 
ster, had just started to “step out.” 

“You'd better run around with her a 
little bit,” he advised. “The four of us 
would have a good time together and 
she’s certainly easy to look at.” 

I made a test call one night and some- 
thing detained me so that I| didn’t get 
to the Dade home until 9 o'clock. I ex- 
pected an icily tinkling “I’m charmed to 
meet you, Mr. Ainsworth,” such as my 
sophomoric friends would have given me, 
but I got my first surprise. 

“Hello, Dicky,” a warmly, tremulous 
voice spoke up from a porch swing. “I’m 
Ethel Dade and I’m not going to be stiff 
and say ‘Mr. Ainsworth.” Tom and Mar- 
guerite said you weren't coming and 
they've gone to a ‘movie,’ but | knew 
they were wrong.” 

“Of course, they were wrong, Ethel,” 
I assured her. “I’m sorry | was late, and 
Ill never, never, never be late again be- 
cause I’m going to come here lots more, 
if you'll let me. And we're not going to 
their old ‘movie’ because we're going to 
stay here and be all nicely acquainted by 
the time they get back—aren’t we?” 

“We are,” she assented. 

We did—and we were. 

Ethel and I were as madly in love as 
the average college undergraduate and 
high school girl get. We remained that 
way for two or three years, too, an@ 
didn’t go with anyone else, and finally 
formed a mad plan to elope; until Mrs. 
Dade one night made the casua! remark 
that either of her daughters could marry 
whom she pleased when she pleased, pro- 
vided the man was the right kind—be- 
cause, the chances were, if the mother 
opposed, the girl would run away and do 
it anyway. When we found it was so 
easy for us to get married, somehow or 
other we looked at it more coolly. 

We took our time after that and 
studied our case pretty carefully. I de- 
veloped a hundred faults and Ethel’s 


temper couldn’t stand the test, and we 
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finally called off all bets. We did it, to 
the credit of both of us, however, in a 
most friendly way, agreed to be “second 
best” to each other the rest of our lives, 
and really meant it. And, right up to the 
time when Jimmie told me his big news, 
we had kept the faith. 

“Ethel’s a wonderful girl, Jimmie,” | 
told him slowly: “She’s pretty and at- 
tractive and refined and, above all, she 
has the right sort of a heart.” 

“I knew you'd say that, Dick.” he re- 
sponded warmly. “That’s why I chose 
you as the first man to tell my luck to. 
You went with her so long, and she still 
thinks the world of you. Tell me—she 
hasn’t a fault, has she >” 

I smothered remembrance of the few 
times she had lost her temper with me, 
and, besides, she probably wouldn’t have 
the provocation with Jimmie. 

“Not one, Jimmie,” | answered. 

“When are you going to take the big 
jump, Dick>’’ Jimmie queried suddenly. 
“You've been off and on with so many of 
them, and it’s getting about ‘that time,’ 
for you.” 

“IT don’t know,” I said thoughtfully. 
“What sort of a girl is your ideal. 
Jimmie >” 

“Ethel,” he replied promptly. 

“Oh, I know—” | waved my hand. 
“But what characteristics has your ideal 
girl >” 

“Ethel’s,” just as promptly. ‘What 
has yours >” 

That was harder to answer—because | 
was not in love. 

“Since I can’t have Ethel,” I qualified 
warily, “give my ideal girl Edith Jack- 
son’s good fellowship, Georgette Kilmer’s 
talent, Frances Lane’s ability to dance, 
and Helen Blaine’s general attractive- 
ness.” 

“IT don’t recognize some of the names,” 
Jimmie said. “Explain.” 

“Edith Jackson was “The Girl Who 
Raved About Other Men,’ I guess it was a 
flaw in my make-up that made me unable 
to fight it out to a finish when I kept 
hearing about ‘Chuck’ and Bobby Cole 
and George Smith. I’ve always had a 
jealous disposition. But Edith, I believe, 
was the most consistent “good pal’ I’ve 
ever had in my life. 
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“Georgette Kilmer was “The Girl Who 
Wanted Always to Play.” We ‘played’ 
together for a year and the constant 
parties and late hours she demanded wore 
me out physically. But she was a splen- 
didly clever actress and a girl whom a 
man instinctively was proud to be with. 

“Frances Lane was “The Girl Who 
Danced Too Well.’ Of course, one can’t 
dance through life, and Frances will 
find it out some day, but, at the same 
time, don’t you feel glorious when you 
go to a big party and the men fight for 
your girl's program, saying ‘You've 
brought the best dancer on the floor?’ 
Such was Frances Lane. 

“Helen Blaine was “The Girl Who 
Flirted.” She flirted with me, with 
friends I introduced her to, with you— 
I'll bet. It was all harmless enough, but 
a man doesn’t want his wife to ‘vamp’ 
the business acquaintance he brings home 
for dinner. But, Lord, isn’t she beaut- 
ful— >” 

Jimmie heard me through in silence. 
Then he smiled with the age-old cynicism 
of the “man of the world,” who, at last, 
has become engaged and now can give 
pointers to the comrades who fought and 
bled with him in the fields of courtship. 

“Good fellowship—talent—ability to 
dance—attractiveness,” he summarized. 
“Aren’t those four fine qualities for a 
man to say his ideal girl must have—? 
Why you've missed the greatest one of 
them all, Jimmie!” 

“What is that?” 

“The true heart.” 

“The true heart—” I echoed, and | 
wondered. 

Jimmie had found a “true heart” for 
himself, and was completely happy. 
Wasn’t there, somewhere on earth, one 
for me? 

“Let me tell you about it,” Jimmie 
continued earnestly. “‘What difference 
does it make how a girl looks, or dances, 
or whether she has talent or not—if she’s 
square all through and is going to make a 
real mate for you in the battle we’re all 
just starting on? 

“Ethel Dade hasn’t Georgette Kilmer’s 
talent, and she probably can’t dance like 
Miss Lane, and she is not as pretty as 
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For The Love of Mike 


Everything Comes Out Right in a True Love Story 


By Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr. 


S IRISHMEN GO, Mike was very 
docile. Between the black patch 
stuck over his left eye, and the one 
pasted around his tail all was peace, quiet 
and solicitude. Many a cat, however, 
had taken a dare to disturb an end, and 
been sorry. Invariably the battle became 
short, sweet and delicious. London prize 
ring rules predominating, without the ex- 
pensive services of a. referee or time 
keeper, you couldn’t drive a second with 
a sledge hammer between the swear 
words, cross counters and knock-downs. 
The whole surrounding scenery appearing 
in the reflex, like a huge giant fur store 
which had suddenly decided to be rash, 
beckoned to a bold bad cyclone; locked 
the vagabond within and teased him into 
his darndest. Needless to say it pleased 
the audience immensely. Being admitted 
free, they promptly lost their dignity and 
brought down the house, including shoes. 
Then the other fellow became thoughtful. 
Having his coffee cooled, he deemed it 
sufhcient grounds to endure a roasting 
from the gang, swallow his pride and pour 
a hasty retreat, where in the far off cor- 
ners of a bashful ash can and newly made 
spider's web, he could bask in the shade, 
peep from behind the painful boundaries 
of his dark brown sorrow, and lick in se- 
clusion the ragged edges of his whole 
nine lives. 


Was Mike conceited? Oh, dear no. 
Though well he might have been. How 
would you take it if some Lord High 
Magician came along just haphazard like. 
waved on high an awesome, mysterious 
wand and made you king of the alley? 
I'll wager a nice, fat, juicy fish head, few 
felines would ever again be satished with 
the old regime. What? Sleep once more 
on that old rheumatic rocking chair which 
creaked aloud in every joint and hollered 
perpetually with pain? Never! Monarch, 
real kings of the royal blood demand 
better quarters. Beds, that are soft, 


tender, and affectionate; beds that cling 
and embrace every pore and hate to lose 
your company; beds, which are but part 
and parcel of one’s own sweet worldly 
self. That’s what made Mike so popular 
with his masters. He was always modest 
and unassuming in their presence. Neve 
spoke unless requested, and in spite of his 
many hair-raising exploits, and many 
florid-faced scars, never, never bragged 
of his conquests. Devil as he may have 
been on the highway, at home he became 
the quiet, refined gentleman. Exhaling 
from between his bowed courtly ribs the 
pleasant aroma of peace on earth, good 
will to cats. 
2 8 & 


“Have you bought up the Bugle yet, 
Pa>’” asked pretty Miss Morgan of her 
father one day. 

“Hardly,” growled that flabby-muscled 
and rotund gentleman pulling his great 
gray moustache vigorously. “Confound 
Jackson’s obstinacy. He knows that it’s 
the rose-hued dream and blue horizon of 
my existence to own the town’s only pub- 
licity sheets, and still, just to be contrary, 
he won’t give in. Yes, there’s twain 
legged mules, too.” 

Was life in the little aenemic town of 
Oshgosh slow? Did you ever reside in 
one with two newspapers of different 
afhliations, one Democrat, one Republi- 
can? Need [| tell of the high tempera- 
tures and fevevish ravings; of the pal- 
pitating heartbeats, of the nerve shocks, 
of the goose flesh uncertainties? Never 
was the arm of the two dailies weary of 
knocking each other. If the “Trumpet” 
took one side of a question, “The Bugle” 
promptly vaulted to the other. Simul- 
taneously both threw up mighty earth- 
works of wood pulp, mounted their 
heaviest guns of sarcasm, and belched 
forth a merry bombardment of hot 
rimmed ink-stained words. Reading some- 
where, probably in a Sioux almanac, 
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“That competition is the life of trade,” 
they began to work the poor old Indian 
to death. At times he was positively blue 
in the face, short-winded and groggy. It 
seemed that no scheme of business could 
maintain the high and dizzy pace without 
a quick lightening drop into a dark deep 
oblivion. All that remained was a bass 
note, a cry in the high key, and the em- 
bellishments of the finale. In the alle- 
gretto movement to absorb the other fel- 
low’s rent roll, advertising rates became 
almost as cheap as last year’s popular 
song minus the title page. Therefore, 
when the Morgans moved, it irritated a 
certain part of the town into feverish ex- 
pectancy. Mike became all ears as well 
as tails. Did this mean another cat to 
lick? Was the alley’s heavyweight cham- 
pionship title in dire danger? He won- 
dered if the newcomer was a scientific 
fighter or just a common ordinary rough- 
house brawler. 


The rest of the Jackson family were 
not so calm and restful. Didn’t fate play 
them a curious prank? Didn’t the red- 
haired imps of Satan seem to be working 
overtime? Hereafter instead of fighting 
in the newspapers, they could settle their 
differences a la Mike, or over a splintery 
back fence. 

Storms and earthquakes seemed due 
on that rose-hued future and blue hori- 
zon which Messrs. Jackson and Morgan 
dreamed about. Exit the bird’s eye-view, 
and enter the close-up. In vogue became 
the short powerful jolt instead of the long 
wide swing. 

Being about one of the most stylish 
bunches of skirts that ever rustled down a 
pike, a fact that Dolly perfectly 
aware of, young Jackson soon began to 
sit up and take tally. Becoming afflicted 
in a remarkably narrow conttacted space 
of time with that odious but most familiar 
disease known far and wide as camel- 
back and giraffe-neck. Something very 
seldom caught in the wild state, but easily 
trapped in hard, cruel captivity. It was 
positively remarkable how many times 
Ted found himself pushed by an unknown 
force, toward that large bay window with 
heavy, closely-woven curtains. What a 
step she had, so light, so majestic, so 
dainty. And that chassis. Why, i 
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seemed all springs, mufflers and ball 
bearings. What made him remember the 
great long sweep of her finely curved eye- 
lashes, and the color, the deep blue pig- 
ment of her great blue eyes. Meaning- 
less, vapid, insipd, did he think the 
facial expression of other girls, but hers 
—hers was thin in its lines and delicate. 
Mobile as well as flexible; strong yet 
transparent to all the different shades and 
tones of womanly emotions. Once cold, 
now tender, with just a faint hint of a 
thinly veiled shadow of a smile which 
played like truant Cupids about the pure 
red blood of her full rounded lips. It 
fascinated him beyond belief to watch the 
march, the halt, the retreat of her great 
army of thoughts and guess their destina- 
tion. Over and over again he wondered 
if he could hold a winning hand in the 
card game of Love, bear off the prize in 
triumph, and avoid the terror, the pain, 
the humiliation of being dropped or lost 
in the tricky uncertain shuffle. 

Focusing the old folks, they got along 
famously, just glared at each other when 
they met, and passed on. But when they 
reached that old desk over those loud- 
mouthed presses, and took their pen in 
hand, oh, boy! 


Did you ever see a successful man who 


didn’t have his enemies? Well, Mike 
was no exception to the rule. Tandem- 
hoofed as certain as four-in-hand. Chief 
among the former being Tom Keene, a 
youthful neighbor, whose parents were 
such past masters at diplomacy that they 
had enticed an innocent, unsophisticated 
college president into surrounding their 
beloved son with second-handed books 
on surgery, so that they could have peace 
at home the greater part of the yea‘. 
And everyone complimented him on find- 
ing his proper sphere, the high-handed art 
of cutting out a yell of distress from the 
human body without even scratching the 
echo. 

Didn’t Dad take an alarm clock apart 
when on the bottle? What more proof 
should one want, that the instinct, the 
rare, heaven-sent talent “to look into 
things” was securely his? The ‘Works 
of the form divine” should be as clear as 
a cosmetic adv. But this being vacation 
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time, Tom needed practice. Ah, the 
magic of the word, the perfection that is 
its heir. Mike wished the thing a quick 
early death. Out of the corners of his 
almond shaped eyes he watched the house 
furtively. It put him in mind of a 
morgue. Everytime Keene gazed his way 
Mike got nervous and nearly fell off his 
perch. True, cats can’t read, but they 
can hear, and mighty good, too. And the 
sound, the rasping noise of a grindstone 
sharpening the invisible teeth of a long 
shiny steel blade, didn’t strike his highly 
strung musical nature as just exactly a 
love song. And he resolved to snub its 
nossessor. 


Unknown to young Jackson, Dolly 
Morgan had fallen in love with him, and 
woman-like, had already picked out their 
home and the cut of her wedding gown. 
Can't a girl peep, too? But how were 
they to meet? Unhappily, no one can 
marry without first getting acquainted. 
If she wrote, it was unmaidenly, if she 
nodded, it was bold. Oh, if their parents 
were only reasonable beings and not 
deadly enemies, how pleasant things 
could be. Isn’t greed a hellish devil? 
And the desire to possess another’s div- 
idends an insane imp? But help came 
from an unexpected quarter. Who could 
have believed that there was romance in 
a cat? “Ah, you little darling,” she said 
between the loud buzzing purrs, “you 
saw our enigma, you little minx, and 
came quickly to the rescue.” Did he 
wink ? 

Being the son of a business man, and 

und up on the high gear, naturally 
Jackson wasn’t slow. He had been 
watching Mike’s predicament in the tall 
high tree, and on receiving the furry 
traveler over the back fence, promptly 
made a date, giving the still cold wheels 
of courtshin a violent push in the direc- 
tion of the marriage license bureau, 
where the single men were happy, and the 
others complained of long hours, short 
pay, and the fearful cost of matrimony. 

§ 6. @ 


Isn’t life queer? Having his instru- 


ments by now all dolled up and ready for 
company, young [om Keene gave more 
serious study toward a_ subject. 


Once 


lassoed and chloroformed the rest would 
be easy. But unhappily touring Mike ob- 
jected. Science be darned. The good 
of the rest of the world didn’t concern 
him half as much as the good of himself. 
They had existed long before he came, 
why not now? 
ong 


“Do you know,” said Keene to his 
parents, one evening, “that blamed alley 
rabbit possessed more generalship than a 
carload of West Pointers, or a crowd of 
old be-whiskered farmers around a gro- 
cery store. Try as I have, with every 
scheme trick and artifice at the finger 
ends of civilized man, | have failed to let 
them meet around his long, skinny neck. 
He has either ducked, side-stepped or 
parried every lunge with a trap at the 
end. Why, just this morning he caught 
our own deal old Tabby out of bounds 
and for revenge knocked a couple of 
teeth out of her mouth, put a kink in 
her whiskers and a knot in her tail.” 


Meeting each other now surreptitiously 
because of parental strife, courtship to 
Jackson and Dolly Morgan became a 
thing of great thrilling adventure. Every- 
where they went, vivid imagination pic- 
tured in the distance a huge fierce ogre 
in the shape and form of an angry Pa 
pursuing two passionate lovers to the 
bitter ends of the earth, inspite of the 
proven truth that “our world is. round.” 
They felt like a bandit armed to the teeth 
with a fiery tongue and a cold water 
pistol, plus the awful injustice of a price 
on his head, and nothing for the rest of 
his body. 

Never under any circumstances did 
they ever put the whole human frame 
into a cafe doorway at once. It had to 
be accomplished slowly, by degrees, first 
the eyes, then the neck, then the shoul- 
ders and lastly the paper soles. Hung 
by such a slendid thread, it seemed but 
logical that villainess should step in and 
seek to put the connecting link of their 
happiness to the keen edged scissors of 
fate. 

Brought up with the idea forever 
dangling before her eyes, that she was de- 
serving of a brilliant match in the world’s 
marriage factory, Jackson’s old flame, 
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Miss Ribald Jest, coming face to face 
with such a discovery, that Miss Morgan 
was slowly but surely scratching her from 
the list of eligibles, commenced to get 
warm blooded, flare up and weep phos- 
phorent tears, some of which scorched 
her chin. Rage setting in, she resolved to 
cut young Jackson of his pipe-dream, and 
cause his heavenly ideas to roam sky- 
ward in dense black smoke. 

“So, my fine young lady,” said Mr. 
Morgan the next day, startling his 
daughter with his new found information, 
“in spite of my warnings; in spite of my 
efforts to sidetrack that numbskull family, 
you, my daughter, the pride, the idol of 
my heart, have deliberately defied me, 
have been seen not once but many times 
in young Jackson’s unwelcome company. 
Would that I had never acquired an off- 
spring. Oh, for the days, the good old 
times when children were kind, meek and 
obedient. It is indeed true that I have 
been too indulgent, too easy, too soft- 
hearted in your management. Yes, I 
have spared the rod and spoiled the child. 
Henceforth I forbid you his presence. 
After this it’s the sewing circle and crazy 
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quilt at nine. What? Married >” 

He looked at the handwriting long and 
earnestly. He believed they might have 
been engaged, but, of course he got over 
it, all parents do. Then he began to 
dance and slap his daughter on the back 
for her business ability. “Drat Miss 
Ribald Jest, and all other jokes! Wasn’t 
the Bugle in the family, anyway >?” 

“Isn’t he just the cutest wisest old dear 
imaginable >” exclaimed the new Mrs. 
Jackson, some time later. “Think if he 
hadn’t come to our rescue we might have 
been still strangers to each other.” Ther 
the ice cream and the wedding cake had 
a short respite from the clamping power 
of Mike’s jaws. 

Evidently there was some important 
questions playing battledoor and shuttle- 
cock in the most spacious portions of his 
small-sized brain. Did you see how 
thoughtfully he had gazed upward? He 
-wondered if they ever had fleas. And 
the old folk> Well, they buried the toma- 
hawk of competition in camphor, raised 
advertising space a couple of francs and 
kopecs and—lived happily ever after. 


MY FLOWER GARDEN 
By Emma Chew. 


In the dreary winter 


When the ground is white with snow 
And I long for flowers, 
I have not far to go. 


The golden-glow I find 
In my baby’s curly hair, 
And the lilies bloom for me 
On her brow so fair. 


Her eyes supply me violets, 

And when the sweet wild rose I seek 
I always find it blooming 

In my darling’s dimpled cheek. 
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Conchita 


Being a Dash and Some Dots from Telegraph Hill 


By Adele Ferguson 


NOTHER hour’s work and the mat- 

tress would be finished. Old Pedro 

glanced across at the young Mexi- 

can girl who was so deftly thrusting her 

needle in and out, tying the knots that 

held it together, giving it that soft, puffy 

look, that made one sleepy just to look 
at it. 

Yes, surely Conchita had been a good 
investment, and he smiled thinking of his 
own acuteness and ability to know a good 
thing at sight. 

The business was undoubtedly growing, 
and, praise the Saints! Conchita was well 
contended with the wage he gave her. 
He must see to it that she did not mingle 
with other girls and learn of minimum 
wage law, and those other conspiracies 
against honest men trying to make pro- 
vision against old age. Pedro sighed as 
he thought how little time there was left 
before he should be overtaken by this 
dreaded period in which he would no 
longer be able to sew the jute and floss 
into the near-soft, soon lumpy mattresses 
—mattresses that he sold at such greatly 
reduced prices to the transplanted Latins 
who came to the sales he was always 
having, thereby providing a nice silver 
lining for his pocket, and many a night- 
mare for their restless heads. 

No, the dreaded time could not be so 
very far off, for the beard that just now 
caught in the thread he was using, was 
almost as gray as the floss with which the 
mattress was stuffed, and when he rose to 
his feet there was a crick in his back that 
held him in a bow for some minutes. But 
no, Conchita had not seen it, and in 
glancing at her to see he noticed for the 
first time how white her skin was, and the 
length of her lashes on her thin cheek. 
Then he began to wonder what her eyes 
were like, and in order to find out, he 
said: “It would be better to tie the knot 
a little closer, Senorita.”” They were large 
and limpid, and for the first time he won- 


dered why they had that sad frightened 
look—and this was the beginning of 
Pedro’s realization of Conchita’s person- 
ality, and curiosity about her past. He 
began with guarded questions that would 
not require lengthy answers, but when he 
found that her fingers moved just as 
quickly when her tongue was going, too, 
he was less cautious, and became benign, 
fatherly, and calculated to inspire con- 
fidence. 

And so little by little Conchita began 
to regard him as a friend, and told him 
of herself and the little home in Mexico 
from which she had fled that awful night 
when they had come to capture her 
brother, and not finding him had begun 
a search for her. Then how fortunately 
she had heard them in time, and escaping 
through a window in the little room where 
she slept, and hiding for days among 
kindly neighbors, had finally been helped 
by them to get to California, and this big 
noisy San Francisco. 

And how grateful she was to him for 
giving her work, so that she might pay for 
the little basement room in the alley, and 
for the little food which she required. She 
told of how the people had accused her 
brother of committing murder and that 
they had put a price upon his head, and of 
how she had helped him to get away, by 
giving him all her savings. She spoke 
almost in whispers as she told her story, 
glancing furtively out into the street 
where the dark skinned Latins loitered 
about, and jumped with a frightened air 
when Pedro dropped his shears. 

It was hard for Pedro to hear her low 
frightened voice, but someway of late he 
day not want her to notice that any of the 
inhrmities of age were his, so he even 
slowed up a bit in sewing the binding 
around the edge of a mattress, that he 
might listen more intently. 

Then, at last the idea crystallized— 


that even the small amount he paid her 
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might as well be kept in his own pocket— 
that he might have some one with sharp 
eyes and clever finger to look out for the 
business, when he could no longer see to 
thread his needle, or be able to haggle 
with the Jew from whom he bought the 
jute. 


Then it was that he went out and 
bought the tortillas and pat of butter, and 
asked Conchita to lunch with him. She 
had been pleased as any hungry child 
would have been and what was better, im- 
pressed with his kindness. Yes, it had 
been good business, for even if he should 
decide against marrying her, it was as 
well to put her under obligation so that 
she should feel she must not leave him in 
the lurch, or ask for more pay. Really 
it was quite sufficient, what he was paying 
her, but girls were apt to get foolish 
notions about clothes, and want much 
more than was good for them, and it was 
never wise to dress up a girl in this quar- 
ter of San Francisco where the men had 


_no more morals than pigs. No, he was 


doing the right thing by Conchita, and if 
he should decide to marry her, just think 
what he would be doing for her! He, 
with his established trade and knowledge 


of business! 


And so the days went on, and some- 
times there were tamales for two, and now 
and then raviolas, and the good black 
coffee made on the stove in the back 
room. And Conchita began to look less 
frightened under his fatherly kindness, 
and to plump up like the mattress they 
worked on. 


Then one day the advisability of instant 
action was made clear to Pedro by a 
young Porto Rican coming into the shop 
and looking more at Conchita than at the 
mattress Pedro was trying to sell him. 

This young devil with the wicked eyes 
had said he would think it over and come 
in again, so as soon as he was well out 
of the shop, Pedro had said to Conchita: 
“Go you into the kitchen and start the 
coffee, and | will run around the corner 
to the tamale shop and get us something 
good to eat with it.” 

The lunch had been a feast that day, 
a real plunge for Pedro. They had had a 
tamale each, some enchiladas, dulces— 
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and he had not hurried her, but allowed 
the full flavor of the food to sink in, as 
it were. And when they were both under 
the influence of the good peppery food, 
he told her how pretty she was and how 
he had begun to love her as a father, but 
that now his youth was being renewed by 
hers—and of the good home and security 
against the world and all its danger she 
might have if she would, as he wished, be- 
come him wife. 


Conchita had gasped a bit when he 
finally got to the point, and had glanced 
at him appraisingly. But she was a 
thoughful girl and would not come to 
hasty decision on any subject, so she told 
him she would like a few days to think it 
over. 

These few days made her more desir- 
able than ever to Pedro, and the way he 
squandered money on viands dear to a 
Mexican stomach made the whole taamle 
factory force wonder. 


And Conchita’s mind was working—she 
knew no English, and was ignorant of any 
but the ways of her own people—she had 
no real friends nearer than the brother 
with the price on his head, and she knew 
neither where he was, nor how soon he 
would have to pay up. It certainly was 
hard to live on the pittance she was 
capable of earning—it might be a long 
time before another chance offered—she 
was seventeen already; Pedro was awfully 
old, but he was kind, and she did love the 
tamales she could not afford to buy for 
herself. 

And so the fateful word was spoken, 
and as there was nothing to wait for, they 
went out together for the license that 
very afternoon, and arranged for the 
wedding on the morrow. 

It was after they were back in the shop 
that Conchita asked the good kind Pedro 
for fifty cents to buy a ribbon for wedding 
finery. Pedro’s astonishment was genu- 
ine. “Why, I paid you for the week!” 
He gasped! “Yes, but tomorrow we 
marry, and for a bridal one should be 
gay.” He exercised patience but he made 
her understand that it was by denying 
himself the frivolities of life, such as rib- 
bons, that he had accumulated the sub- 
stantial little property which was giving 
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How Conchita Wished to Appear 


them both a livelihood, which they ought 
to be very glad to have. 

lt was a bit of a jolt to Conchita, but 
she was quiet, and, encouraging symptom, 
seemed to see his point of view. 

All the afternoon they worked together, 
not talking much, but each thinking, we 
can only guess along what lines. Then 


as evening drew near youth once more 
asserted itself in desire to celebrate the 
approaching nuptials, and Conchita sug- 
gested that they go to a show across the 
street. Pedro really was so grieved at 
this that it was hard to restrain himself 
from reproach outright, but he managed 
to hold himself in, and to explain that as 
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it was going to take more to keep two 
than one, they would have to work harder 
and spend less. There was a mattress 
they might finish that evening, if they 
worked late, and as the wedding was 
going to take some of tomorrow's working 
time, it behooved them to hustle today. 
Anyway, such things were a wicked waste 
of both time and money. He so thor- 
oughly believed his own arguments he saw 
no possibility of anyone not being con- 
vinced, so did not notice that Conchita 
listened in complete silence. 


Her hands were certainly deft and 
swift, and he was lucky to have secured 
her to himself, and the business—and 
feeling that she was secure, he allowed a 
note of command to creep into his voice, 
and subconsciously decided to see how 
fast she could work under pressure— 
something he had long wanted to know, 
but fearing to lose a good thing had not 
dared to try it out. So he urged her on 
in no persuasive manner and.as his ac- 
cents became more and more command- 
ing, Conchita’s head bent lower and 
lower over her work. At last her docility 
completely deceiving him, he swore a 
Spanish oath at her telling her to a 
move on—and she got. With a nimble 
spring she jumped up on the mattress, 
and the fandango she executed left noth- 
ing to be desired along that line. Neither 
was she dumb, but in a voice that left no 
doubt of her sincerity she requested her 
husband of tomorrow to “Vete al diablo.” 


Too astonished at first to realize what 
she was doing, Pedro’s senses soon re- 
turned, and reaching up he grabbed her 
by the neck, and hauled her off. Then 
ensued a mixup of maid, man and mat- 
tress, plentifully punctuated with excited 
Mexican exclamations. At last she 
slipped from his grasp and clutching 
something that might have been either a 
handful of the stuffing of the mattress or 
a lock of his hoary beard, “Vete al di- 
ablo” she screamed as she disappeared 
through the door. 


Now anger is quite as blinding as the 
more tender passion, and when one im- 
pelled by the former rushes madly up a 
street, down which wanders one whose 
vision is impaired by the latter, a col- 
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lision is pretty sure to result. So Con- 
chita plumped right into the Porto Rican 
who was on his way to the mattress shop, 
and he being a man of action quickly en- 
circled her with his arm, and stooping 
planted a more or less garlicky kiss upon 
her anger-heated cheek. Her righi hand 
lost no time in bringing a similar flame to 
his cheek, by a resounding slap, but he 
only tightened his hold and said, “Dulce 
corazon; little one, is it so you receive a 
lover's kiss? But love is strong as well as 
tender, and | happen to like a peppery 
morsel, so here’s for another taste,”’ and 
he kissed her again. Now it is doubtful if 
the Porto Rican knew who it was he held 
in his arms till, as he bent his head for 
the second salute, her face was turned to 
the light in the struggle, and it is also 
quite possible that Conchita in the con- 
fusion of anger, may have thought all this 
but a continuation of the battle with old 
Pedro. Be that as it may, when the street 
light showed them to one another there 
was a lull, a temporary suspension of hos- 
tilities, and they stared stupidly into one 
another’s faces. At this crucial moment 
old Pedro came puffing up, waving a 
paper excitedly with a threatening gesture 
and sputtering out maledictions upon all 
females in general and Conchita in par- 
ticular. He saw the tableau—his wife— 
for had he not the paper to show that she 
belonged to him—in the arms of this 
young devil who wasted the time of an 
honest man by a pretense of interest in 
mattresses when he was plotting to steal 
his wife. Choked by his wrath he was in- 
deed terrible to look upon, and Conchita 
staring at his distorted features, actually 
snuggled against the breast she had just 
been pummeling with her fists. Speech 
was finally restored to him, but translated 
into English his remarks would be flavor- 
less as a pepperless tamale. Accusations. — 
maledictions, and threats tripped one an- 
other up unon. his: tongue. in a manner 
peculiarly Latin. His voice rose to a 
cracked scream, and an interested crowd 
began to gather, through which a blue | 
coated “bull’’ soon elbowed his way. Col- 
laring Pedro he shook a few last exple- 
tives from his trembling lips, as he de- 
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The Darrow Parlor 


How the Furniture Problem Was Completely Solved 


By R. L. Jonson 


IDA DARROW turned the door- 
knob very softly and slipped into 

the empty room. Instantly an icy 
chill enveloped her. She folded her arms 
in order to keep her hands warm and 
gazed about her with wistful eyes. “I 
wish we could,” she sighed to herself. 
“But we can’t.” 


At a sound behind her she glanced 
back over her shoulder. Her sister 
Angie, two years younger, was peeping 
in at her. ‘“Well,”’ Lida said, “you may 
as well come in, now | know you're 
there.” 

Angie came with a rush. “I didn’t 
follow you on purpose, Lida,” she said, 
putting her arms around the taller girl's 
shoulder. “I was coming anyway for a 
look. Seems like | can’t think of any- 
thing else lately.” 


“Neither can I,” Lida bit her lips. 
“Of course, it’s an utter impossibility. 
We haven’t a cent to spare for anything 
of that kind and it would cost as much as 
a hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, more!” interrupted Angie, 
breathlessly. “If we got a sofa.” 

“We'd have to have a sofa. No parlor 
is a parlor without a sofa. I wouldn't 
mind so much, Angie, only with Ruth go- 
ing to be married—” 

“Oh, I know! And she wants to be 
married at home. But | don’t see how 
she can be without a parlor.” 

“Neither do I.” Lida groaned “If | 
was a fairy—But what’s the use? I’m 
just an ordinary girl earning $10 a week, 
and you're just another ordinary girl 
earning $12 a week, and Ruth isn’t earn- 
ing anything at all because she’s getting 
her clothes ready. So there you are!” 


She turned. ‘“There’s no use in our 
freezing ourselves to death wishing for 
what we can’t have. 
Angie.” 

They went into the next room, where 
there was a fire, and sat down before it. 
It was Saturday afternoon. 


Come on out, 


There was 


mending, baking, ironing to do, but they 
sat there struggling with an unsolved 
problem. 


“If we owned the house I’d put a 
mortgage on it quick as lightning,” Lida 
said. 

“Oh, no!” Angie’s own experience 
with a mortgage had taught her. Their 
little home had been covered with a 
mortgage of the blanket variety, and, 
when their father died, everything went 
out of their grasp forever, leaving them to 
depend upon their wits and young 
strength for another shelter. 


“Well, | would,” said Lida, with a flash 
of her big, dark eyes that made her look 
pretty and spirited. It was soon gone, 
however, and she sank back into dull de- 
spalr. 

“Maybe Zack Fancher will come back 
for you, rich as a lord,” commented 
Angie, romantically. 

Lida’s lips twitched with pain. “I guess 
not. He'll never come back, and if he 
did he'd come walking with his shoes 
worn off his feet and no money to get new 
ones with. That’s why I wouldn’t have 
anything to do with him. Did you know 
it, Angie?” 

“I suspected it,”” Angie replied. “Well. 
maybe you did right. We've had just 
about poverty enough for one family. 
And now, Ruth—” 

“Oh, Orley Scudder will get along. 
He’s the kind of man who will, and Ruth 
will help him. And, anyway,” Lida’s 
voice sank, “they love each other; they 
will be rich in happiness. Sometimes | 
think that’s the best kind of riches.” Her 
voice broke. 

Angie looked up at her quickly, then 
back again to the fire. “Maybe you 
could have ‘pinted’ Zack,” she suggested, 
softly. 

Lida shook her head. Her lips set in a 
firm, scarlet line, but her eyes swam. 
“No, I couldn’t. Do you think I'd ever 
have let him go if I’d had even the 
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faintest notion I could? Zack’s a Fancher, 
and that settled it for me.” 

“I’m sure you did right,” Angie mur- 
mured. Then, as the front door opened, 
“Here’s our Ruth back from the store.” 

Ruth came in gaily. She was a glow- 
ing, lovely girl, dark like Lida, but with- 
out so much character in her looks. “I 
couldn’t find a bit of lace like I wanted 
in this town,” she said, as she ran up to 
the stove to warm herself. “But, oh, 
girls, I wish you'd seen what I saw. 
They’ve got the loveliest parlor suit down 


at Slater’s—a stuffed settee, with cushions 
to match. But it’s $150.” 


“It might just as well be a hundred 
and fifty thousand as far as we're con- 
cerned,” said Angie. She got up and be- 
gan to poke the fire furiously. 

“Oh, well, I was just telling you about 
it,” said Ruth. “I like to see pretty 
things. I matched that silk. Look here.” 

Lida rose and went upstairs. She sang 
bravely until she had got into her room, 
and sank down by the bed. “I wish I 
hadn’t sent him away,” she said with a 
sob. “Maybe I might better have been 
unhappy with him than wretched without 
him. Oh, Zack, why couldn’t you have 
been more like what I wanted you to 
be>” Tears came hot and swift. But for 
all that, she seemed to see Zack Fancher, 
tall and slender, with his fair hair lying 
above his white forehead, and his chin 
that seemed to promise so much strength 
of character, and he had failed. 

The girls were getting tea. Lida 
dragged herself to her feet, bathed her 
face and went down stairs. 

““You’ve come just in time to make the 
tea,” cried Ruth. “Make up a good 
strong cup, Lida. It’s going to be a cold 
night.” 

Lida put an exira pinch into the teapot 
and poured on the boiling water. Then 
they sat down at the table. There was 
little besides the tea, but Ruth, in her 
happiness, ate heartily and laughed mer- 
rily. Lida only pretended to eat. She 
was thinking miserably of her troubles. 

“Stop laughing, Ruth,” Angie said 
sharply after a moment. “Some one’s 
knocking at the back door.” 

“It’s only Mrs. Madigan.” Ruth said. 
She sprang up and opened the door. The 
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woman who stepped into the lamplight 
was small and rosy and showed her red 
hair slightly ruffled. “Here’s a bit of 
head cheese for your supper,” she said, 
passing out a covered dish. “Now, don’t 
ask me to stay, for I can’t. Francis just 
came home with a whole pocket full of 
news. Girls,”” she came to the table and 
leaned upon it, looking at the three of 
them, a little breathlessly. “Francis has 
got him a new job and we've got to move 
to the city. But we'll only have three or 
four rooms and [| shan’t be able to take 
only a few of my things. Would you 
mind storing my parlor suite for me>”’ 

“Your parlor suite!” cried Angie. 

Mrs. Madigan nodded. “The whole 
thing—rugs, sofa, pictures, piano, and 
all. I don’t like to put "em in somebody’s 
attic for the rats to eat up. If you could 
store ‘em in that empty room of yours, 
you can use ’em for the accommodation. 
I know you'd be just as careful of “em as 
if they were your own.” 

“Of course we would,” said Angie, who 
was the only one capable of speaking. 
Her cheeks were red and her eyes spark- 
ling. As for Lida, she sank back in her 
chair, feeling almost faint with relief. 
Perhaps their neighbor had guessed the 
tragedy of the parlor, though they had 
tried to keep it to themselves. She won- 
dered. 

“We'll miss you greatly,” said Ruth. 
“| hoped you’d be able to come to 
my—" 

Mrs. Madigan patted Ruth’s shoulder. 
“So did I, love,” she said, “but my 
prayers will be with you.”” She looked at 
Lida curiously. “And maybe there'll be 
a second wedding in your family soon,” 
she suggested. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Angie. 

Mrs. Madigan smiled. “Why, that’s a 
part of the pocketful of news Francis 
brought home with him tonight. Zack 
Fancher has come back to work for the 
E. G. people at the biggest salary you 
ever heard of. Seems he’s been studying 
and picking up all the time he’s been 
gone, and when he got where he wanted 
to be he wrote to the E. G. people and 
sent in his recommends and all, and they 
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The Chance 


The Best-Laid Plans Do Not Always Develop as Planned 
By W. H. Holmes 


T’S GOT US ALL up in the air. 
I’ve been railroading for the past 

ten years, and I’ve seen all sorts 
of queer people, but she’s got them all 
stopped.” The trainman glanced down 
the long platform that led from the train 
gates of the concourse. His companion, 
an extra trainman, assigned to the local 
run for the day, followed the speaker's 
glance. 

Two neatly attired men came through 
the gates, followed by a pair of laugh- 
ing companions. As the foremost pair 
drew close to where the trainmen stood, 
the extra man saw that their hands were 
handcuffed together. 

“We get a bunch of them on this 
train,” remarked the regular trainman, 
as the two prisoners, followed by their 
guards, entered the smoker. “It’s a great 
game; guessing whether they are going 
up for ten years, twenty, life or the 
chair.” 

His companion shuddered. 

“This woman,” resumed the trainman, 
“has been riding with us for the past two 
weeks. And every trip she acts the 
same way. Watch her on the trip, and 
after we get in and see what you make 
of it.” 

The conductor’s echoing voice called: 
“All a-board!” 

“Here she comes!” exclaimed the train- 
“She always comes through at the 


man. 
last call.” 
A slight, quietly garbed woman 


hastened through the gates, and hurried 
toward the foreward end of the train. 
She carried a suit case, and the extra 
trainman noted a wedding ring on her 
finger as she placed her hand on the plat- 
form rail of the coach. He hunted up his 
companion as the train gathered head- 


way. ‘“She’s young and married,” he 
stated eagerly. “I found out that much, 
anyway. 


“Watch her, that’s all,” returned his 
mate. “We know that much.” 
The woman chose a seat in the fore- 


ward end of the coach following the 
smoker, where, deeply absorbed in 
thought she ignored the presence of those 
around her. Once only on the trip did 
anything occur that aroused her from her 
seeming apathy. Just before the train 
arrived at its suburban terminal, from 
which the same crew was scheduled to 
return in thirty minutes, the train passed 
through a short, murky tunnel that ran 
beneath the yard of a state’s prison. As 
the train entered the tunnel the trainmen 
noted that the woman drew away, as if 
in fear. 

At the arrival of the train at its ter- 
minal, the woman gathered up her be- 
longings and entered the station, from 
which she soon emerged to pace up and 
down the rear platform. The trainman, 
his. curiosity aroused by her nervous 
manner, watched her closely. 

The station was adapted to the needs _ of 
both freight and passenger service. On one 
end was the waiting room; at the other 
a fairly large freight house. Along one 
end of the rear platform, raised in front 
of the freight end of the station, usually 
stood several freight cars. 

The trainman noted that the woman 
seemed to be interested in the freight end 
of the business, and the arrival and de- 
parture of the teamsters hauling freight. 
Ten minutes before the scheduled depar- 
ture of the local on its return to the city, 
she took her suitcase from the platform, 
where it had set during her agitated 
pacing, and entered the waiting room. 

The trainman sauntered in behind her. 
He was joined by his mate. “Watch her” 
whispered the regular man. 

She entered a telephone booth and re- 
mained for a few moments, then emerg- 
ing she started for the train. 

As the train pulled out the extra man 
dropped back and joined his companion. 
soberly. 

“It’s got me stumped,” he remarked 
soberly. 

“She has done the same thing for the 
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past two weeks,” returned the other. 
“The same on the train, same at the 
station. Never varies a hair from what 
you saw.” 


The extra trainman remained silent. 


Of all the desirable positions held in 
the old prison, of which the duties were 
performed by trusties, the most sought 
after was that of outside teamster. 

The position held its envied attraction 
in that the trusty engaged with its easy 
tasks had an opportunity to drive through 
the small village that lay on a hill above 
the prison, and down the long hill that 
led to the freight house, there to see and 
talk with outsiders while loading the 
prison freight. In charge of a lenient 
guard, confident of his charge’s honor, 
the driver was allowed a fair share of 
liberty around the freight house. 

At the arrival of the truck the guard 
would hasten to the agent’s office to trans- 
act his business. The usual arrival of 
the truck was from nine a. m. until the 
departure of the way-freight, which fol- 
lowed the local from the yard. Thus the 
driver héld a position, that to the inmates 
of the prison, doomed to grim walls, 
seemed little short of true liberty. 

Inside the brick walls of the prison, two 
convicts, companions in mind and deport- 
ment, were lolling in the wall’s shadow. 
“It’s a rank case of ‘pull’,” the short, 
stocky one of the pair was saying as he 
dug the toe of his squat shoe in the 
earth. “Here is this guy, because he 
lifts a bundle of bank funds gets only 
five years, and he ain’t here but a year 
when he gets the truck!” 

Handsome Jim, gentlemanly sneak 
thief, signifies by vicious oaths his ap- 
proval of his companion’s views. “I was 
booked for that job when Tony got pa- 
role,” he stated sourly. 

“Always before,” added the first 
speaker, “the long term men got the 
truck on the last end of their bit. It 
shows what a pull will do.” He ended his 
plaint with oaths that equaled those of 
his companion. 

“Even at that, he ain’t got pull enough 
to get parole,” said the other with an in- 
tense note of satisfaction in his voice. 

“You know how that is,” replied the 
other. “The judge said he would give 
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him the limit as an example. Ever since 
he came in his friends have been working 
to get him out, and the truck’s part of 
their work. There’s others to see that he 
stays his bit,” he added vindictively. 
“Say, Jimmy,” he demanded suddenly, 
“why don’t you get him right and have 
it out with him >?” 


““Won’t I get the same dose as him?” 
inquired the other with a sneer. “We 
would both get marked up for punish- 
ment.” 


His companion admitted the truth of 
this with a curse. An officious guard in- 
terrupted the further recital of their 
fancied wrongs. 

The same evening the envied driver 
of the truck, unconscious of the ani- 
mosity of the pair, performed his work 
at the stable with extreme leisure. The 
last duty for the night finished he started 
across the prison yard toward the cell- 
block. Dusk was settling as the various 
squads of convicts, on their way from the 
workshops to the cells, tramped across 
the yard in charge of bored guards. A 
few trusties, among whom were the dis- 
gruntled pair of the yard, were more de- 
liberate in their journey. 

The driver of the truck, free to wend 
his way alone, went toward a narrow 
passage between two large buildings that 
offered a short-cut to the cell-block 
entrance. Ihe two cronies noted his 
move and with an impulsive motive 
started after him. As he heard a sudden 
rush of feet behind him the driver started 
to turn, when he reeled from a heavy 
blow on the head. He made an effort to 
draw himself together when another blow 
descended and he sank unconscious to the 
ground. 

Two days later the eight-thirty local 
from the city pulled into its suburban 
terminal. After the usual glance at the 
regular rider the crew raced toward a 
nearby lunch cart for a brief repast. The 
agent paid the woman a brief glance and 
went about his duties. The woman, as 
was her custom, lingered for a moment in 
the waiting room, and then strolled out on 
the rear platform. 

The platform was deserted, and as she 
paced its length, she glanced in at the 
silent freight house. As she started back 
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toward the waiting room, she gazed up 
the hill that led to the village. Starting 
down was the prison truck. She looked 
around with a quick, searching glance, 
then sat the suit case near the open door 
of a freight car. With an appearance of 
joy she hastily entered the waiting room 
and darting into the telephone booth she 
called an exchange located several 
stations down the road. She awaited 
impatiently until she had received her 
connection. “‘Wait with the car, Jerry,” 
she exclaimed breathlessly. “Everything 
is all right. He is coming now. Have 
you the closed car>”” The answer caused 
a pleased smile that lightened the sad 
lines of her face, and hanging up the re- 
ceiver she left the booth and made her 
way to the train. 

As the truck drove up to the platform 
the guard climbed down from the seat 
and entering the agent’s office left his 
charge to wander around the freight 
house. The convict noted with eager eyes 
the deserted suit case. With a quick, 
furtive glance toward the office he hastily 
seized and slipped it into the open car. 
Behind a large crate he deftly undid the 
fastenings and threw back the lid. Folded 
neatly inside was a suit of clothing, and 
lying on top was a roll of bills and a rail- 
road ticket. 

He rapidly divested himself of the gray, 
drab uniform of the convict and robed 
himself in the garb of a sedate man of 
business. With firm hands he swept the 
discarded garments into the suitcase and 
going to the door peered out with determ- 
ined eyes. His hand felt into the side 


pocket of his coat and tense fingers 
gripped the butt of a revolver. 


As he 


stepped out on the platform he paused 
for a moment to note the way. The suit 
case carried carelessly in his hand he 
started for the far end of the platform. 
He glanced back as he made to drop 
to the ground, and his hand half with- 
drew from the coat pocket when he noted 
the guard standing outside the agent’s 
office staring intently at the truck. The 
guard re-entered the office and the escap- 
ing convict breathed a sigh of relief. He 
dropped from the platform and calmly 
made his way to the train. He had 
scarcely entered when the conductor 
signaled for the train to proceed. 

The liberated convict, his face aglow 
at the smoothness of the escape, started 
toward the front end of the coach. As 
the train entered the prison tunnel he 
paused for a moment to shake his fist at 
the receding walls. The train emerged 
from the tunnel into the light of day and 
the convict once more started ahead. He 
gave a quick start as a whispered voice 
guardily hailed him, and with a natural 
movement he half turned. 

The woman of mystery was leaning to- 
ward him, her lips parted in a tremulous 
smile, and her eyes fixed on the well 
known lines of his clothing. 

The convict turned to greet her. The 
woman's tense look followed his delib- 
erate movement. 4 

With a sob of hopeless agony she 
dropped back in her seat. Her glance 
should have revealed long, past miseries 
of agonizing night, heart-sick days that 
were to be no more, and the reward of 
faith and courage; instead her tear- 
blinded eyes gazed blankly at the smug 
face of “Handsome Jim.” 


SPRINGTIME 
By Harley L. McCarty. 


Out of the ground the sap will be creeping, 
Little buds will soon be peeping, 
Little flowers will then be peeking— 

Out from their winters nest. 
Up from the south the birds come winging, 
In the trees they'll soon be swinging, 
To their mates they'll soon be singing, 

Tis Springtime in the West. 


Through the woods the bears will ramble, 
Little ones will romp and gamble, 
Up the trees they'll climb and scramble, 
Seeing what the world is like— 
Little chipmunks soon will chatter, 
Listen and you'll hear their patter, 
As they leap and teeter-tatter, 
In the very joy of life. 


Silver clouds are drifting yonder, 
Soon be time to roam and wander, 
For the hearts that will grow fonder, 

Spring has come for them. 
Pretty flowers will soon be blooming, 
Lovers will be out and crooning, 
Asking for a honey-mooning, 

For its loving time again. 


Winter winds will quit their moaning, 

Soon we'll all be out and roaming, 

Over hills and in the gloaming, 
Breathing of the perfumed air. 

There’s a little sun shine sifting, 

While the fleecy clouds are drifting, 

From the grass the dew is lifting, 
And its Springtime every where. 


When the Springtime Comes 
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The Pacific, Sea of Mystery 


A Great Ocean Which Presents Science With Many Problems 


By Basil T. Chalmers 


Te DEEDS of no men in the history 
ik of the world are more fascinating 
to the imagination than those of 
the “early navigators,” the adventurous 
explorers of the vast island-dotted ex- 
panses of the Pacific Ocean, whose logs 
offered as exciting reading as the voyage 
of Sinbad the Sailor, together with far 
more charming pictures for the fancy to 
dwell upon. 

No fiction ever written can compare 
in romance appeal to primary human in- 
stincts, with the narrative of the first 
visitors to Otaheite, now Tahiti, and other 
paradisaical spots in the coral-gemmed 
“South Seas.” These experiences can 
never be renewed—their story is a closed 
chapter in the annals of mankind. 

But the Pacific Ocean, the area of 
which exceeds that of all the continents 


of the earth put together, while it covers 
not far from one-third of the entire sur- 
face of the globe, still remains in many 
respects a sea of mystery, calling for 
long-continued and extensive exploration 
before man will be able to boast that he 
really “knows his planet.” 

At Honolulu last summer the Pan-Pa- 
cific Scientific Conference prepared an 
elaborate program for the future explora- 
tion of the great ocean, and the research 
into the many problems that it presents. 

Those who are fortunate enough to 
embark on some of the expeditions pro- 
posed by this conference will have stories 
to tell little less attractive than the narra- 
tives of the first navigators, to which they 
will serve as apprentices or continuations, 
re-awakening the sleeping interest of the 
readers of the old books. 
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The fact that this new exploration of 
the Pacific is to be conducted by scientists 
for scientific ends should not be thought 
to promise only dull complications of 
technical data. Science is the true source 
of romance in our time. Even its daily 
labors, in its dustiest fields, cannot be 
blind to this fact, while poets and novel- 
ists hover around the workers, eagerly 
trving to cuil the honey of human interest 
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place, staring at the stars, a new world 
of valleys and mountains larger than Asia, 
Europe, Africa and the two Americas 
combined, the whole of it sunk like a 
basin miles below the mean tide level of 
its former shores. 

Science feels out the hidden face of 
that sunken, invisible land, charts it, 
reaches straight down a vertical six miles 
into its profoundest chasms, brings up its 


Hawatzian Sport 


that is contained in many of the driest- 
seeming researches. Science has driven 
mythology out of modern literature. 

To the old navigators nothing was open 
to exploration but the islands and the 
mighty face of the deep, ruffled by the 
winds or endlessly glittering in the sun- 
shine. Now science explores the bottom 
of the ocean. If the Pacific could be 
dried up there would lie exposed in its 


ancient mud, sprinkled with the star-dust 
of ages, and penetrates the mysteries of 
submarine communities of organisms 
which light their way in the black sea 
night with physiological lanterns, kept 
luminous by the vital currents of their 
own bodies. But these things are only at 
their beginning. 

One of the greatest and most lasting 
sources of interest in the Pacific is the 
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THE PACIFIC, SEA OF MYSTERY 


problem of the origin and migrations of 
the curious race of mankind that the first 
navigators found inhabiting its great 
archipelagos. 

There is hidden in the South Pacific 
a spot—Easter Island—a little knob of 
volcanic rock covered with earth and 
ornamented with gigantic carved stone 
hgures which, because of the unsolved 
mystery of their origin, affect the imagin- 
ation in a manner that recalls the Sphinx, 
end the Memnan statues of the Nile. 

Who were these people that covered 
their ocean-girted islet with scores of huge 
carved human figures, often standing on 
firmly made platforms of  cut-stone 


blocks ? 


Some branches of the Polynesian race 
inhabiting the island groups of the Pa- 
cific are among the finest physical speci- 
mens of humanity that the earth contains. 
The average white man cannot compare 
with them in bodily perfection, and the 


fame of the beauty of the women has 
gone all over the world. 


What is the history of this strange race 
that seems to have dropped out of the 
clouds upon the face of the mightiest of 
the oceans, and to have remained at- 
tached to its coral-bottomed, palm-shaded, 
sun-gilded constellations of islands, like 
humming birds around flower beds ? 


There they dwelt century after century 
—and who knows how many thousand 
years >—scattered about the ocean, far 
away from its shores, far from the cares 
and woes of the crowded world of civil- 
ized misery. 


Nowhere are the native energies of the 
planet—volcanic forces, upheavals and 
subsidences—so powerfully displayed as 
in the Pacific. It is an ocean of un- 
acquired knowledge—a film, 64,000,000 
square miles in extent, whose wonders are 


only beginning to be displayed. y 
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Iron and Orange Blossoms 


Where the Milk Has More Cream and the Honey Is Sweeter 


By Lucius Grant Folsom 


DEALLY, it should not be a long 
journey from the “City of Brother- 
ly Love” to the “Land of Heart's 
Desire.”” In this case, however, it was a 
journey of more than three thousand 
miles. And it is no small adventure for 
the Eastern-reared, with tick-like attach- 
ments, to shut their eyes to uncertainties 
and their ears to the advice of their stick- 
tight friends and cross a continent, even 
in a comfortable Pullman. 

But Belden Roberts and his young 
wife, Lora, belonged to the Army of the 
Unafraid. Moreover, they were in excel- 
lent health and spirits and had not lost 
their job. 

Why the journey, then? 

This question can be answered only in 
terms of wholesome discontent, worthy 
ambition and dreams of achievement. 
Some blue blood is red. 

To the impelling, irresistible Call of the 
West may be attributed more than four 
centuries of the world’s best progress. 
To many who feel the smothering choke 
of the typical crowded eastern city the 
“Call of the Soil” is equally insistent. 

Belden Roberts was born and reared 
in Providence, Rhode Island, but he had 
never considered it unprovidential that 
he went to Philadelphia to find his mate. 
They were prospering as well as the aver- 
age pair could on the pay of a first-class 
machinist, but, without knowing exactly 
why, had gradually acquired a longing 
for the freedom of the open country. 
Should their home be a city home with a 
country outlook, or a country home with 
a city inlook? 

“O yes, indeed,” agreed the superin- 
tendent of the shops, “you will enjoy a 
vacation in California. You deserve it. 
I will hold your job for you and be glad 
to see you back. But mind the sharks,” 
which admonition, like some of the an- 
cient oracles, might be interpreted at 
least two ways. 


“My Own Dear Girl,” Belden wrote, 
in less than two weeks, “I have spied out 
the land. The milk here has more cream 
and the honey is sweeter. Pack your 
trunks and come in a hurry, where roses 
and orange blossoms are blooming and 
there are no bloomin’ blizzards. I’ve a 
job in the Santa Fe shops in San Ber- 
nardino. Come quick, girl, come!” 

Lora’s friend, Sylvia, had just gone 
down the steps when the postman came. 
As she picked her way through the slush 
of snow and ice she reflected solicitously, 
“I’m afraid Lora wants to go to that 
horrid, rough, coarse jumble of people 
and things. I’m afraid she is going, to 
become rough and coarse with the rest. 
If she does, I wonder if I—” 

“Hurry, Sylvia. Lora Roberts in call- 
ing you at the phone,” greeted her mother 
as Sylvia neared the home gate. 

“O Lora! Don’t tell me! Pack up? 
Tomorrow? You poor girl! I mean—I 
don’t mean—why, yes, of course I| shall 
be over.” 

Thus it is that life-long friends and 
chums are separated, and that which 
brings joy to one brings sadness to an- 
other. But summer will come again, 
roses will bloom again, even in Philadel- 
phia. 

To one who had never been west of 
“The Falls,” the wonderful four-day jour- 
ney, the novelty of the environment, the 
utter absorption in the jumble of people 
and things, only added characteristic 
emphasis to the call of the Pipes o’ Pan. 

A few weeks later Lora announced at 
breakfast, “I’m going to look for a ranch 
today.” She had acquired a new word, 
distinctly western, as in the West any 
tract of land larger than a city lot is 
called a “ranch.” The same evening at 
five o'clock the genial real estate agent, 
with Mrs. Roberts on his comfortable 
cushions, awaited Belden at the shops. 
The conditional “buy” consisted of five 
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acres of seven-year-old orange trees. [he 
ranch hunter had found a “grove” in- 
stead. 

The trees of this grove had suffered for 
everything an orange grove _ needs, 
namely, cultivation, fertilization, fumiga- 
tion and irrigation. The former owner 
was rated as a “booze-fighter,”’ the money 
which should have paid for water to turn 
down the orange rows having been turned 
in liquid form down his ever thirsty 
throat. Generous neighbors had con- 
tributed time and money, in the hours of 
his penitence, to water the withering trees, 
but had given it up when he proved him- 
self a hopeless quitter. Only twice dur- 
ing the three hottest months had the trees 
been watered, and then insufficiently. The 
leaves had fallen and the branches had 
died to the extent that the neighbors had 
said of the grove as they had of its dere- 
lict owner, “It is past reclamation.” 


The agent had bought this abandoned 
“Sunkist” prospect at his own price and 
now regarded it worth little more than 
the raw land. The cottage, by a little 
repair, could be made cozy as a squirrel’s 
nest, and the agent offered the place at 
such a price and on such terms that 
Belden said, “Well, Lora, if this is your 
choice—and you think our courage is 
equal to the task of reclamation—and 
you won't be too lonely out here—we 
will begin life on the farm at once.” 

“Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare descry.”” 


These were indeed bold adventurers, 
who were even more courageous than 
they knew. The decision was prompted 
by an intuitive feeling that careful nurs- 
ing would bring the apparently dead 
grove to life, combined with an impulse 
to attempt the accomplishment of a thing 
others said was impossible. 


Wooden flumes, checked and warped 
by three months of southern California 
sun, leaked most wastefully, in spite of 
weary hours of plugging with sandy mud, 
tar and oakum. Water came in turns of 
twenty-four hours each to groves which 
must use it then or await their turn 
again, so expert knowledge was necessary 
to its ecoonmical use. This knowledge 


was not of the intuitive kind, but must be 
gained by amateurs, promptly and thor- 
oughly, by studying the best bulletins on 
orange irrigation and by actual observa- 
tion of the work in the best groves of 
the community. 

Since the payments and improvements 
necessitated Belden’s continuing his work 
in the shops, the division of time and 
labor became a complex problem. Here 
is the way they solved it: 

It is no less true now than in the time 
of Antony and Cleopatra that 
“To business that we love we rise be- 

times 
And go to’t with delight.” 

So, at one o'clock in the morning of 
the day on which the water was to be 
used Belden arose, and, with Dick, the 
semi-retired old horse who seemed happy 
in his work (half time with good feed), 
and a bicycle lamp on his cultivator, fur- 
rowed the ground, finishing in time for 
breakfast. He then went to his work in 
the shops, leaving the wife to change the 
water to other furrows when necessary 
during the day. At night again Belden 
attended the water until it was turned 
into the last series of furrows, then, with 
hopeful dreams of a “Sunkist” harvest 
bye and bye, slept as late as he dared 
next morning. 


“O, but you are a game girl,”” declared 
Belden as Lora insisted that she and Dick 
would close the furrows with the culti- 
vator. While she was doing it that after- 
noon a friend from the East who had 
come West for his health strolled feebly 
by and, observing the muddy streaks 
made by rivulets of perspiration through 
the dust on her face, exclaimed: “Well, 
I'll be durned if that isn’t clear grit! You 
are taking your physical culture and a 
mud bath at the same time, Mrs. Roberts! 
But don’t I wish I could do that >” 


The neighbors repeated the advice to 
grub out the trees and start over, attrib- 
uting the perseverence of this city-bred 
pair of adventurers to their ignorance. 
But they only smiled and said, “If we 
fail we have had our fun and are willing 
to pay the fiddler.” 

Equal parts of common sense and 
elbow grease were mixed most skilfully, 


* 


— 


IRON 


after a study of all the latest bulletins on 
problems of citrus fruit culture. With 
never a thought of despair, legumes were 
sown to aid nitrification and fertilizers 
were used as seemed best for the soil. 
Where there are two wills there are at 
least two ways. “He who by the plow 
would thrive, himself must either hold or 
drive.” 


Time came when work was slack in the 
shops and the machinist-rancher went to 
work on reservoir construction in Little 
Bear Valley. Days seemed weeks. Un- 
speakable loneliness and camp fare tested 
severely the endurance of a young man 
accustomed to a companionable wife and 
a cozy home. An appealing letter home 
said, “If you were here, Lora, to give 
both my stomach and my soul a balanced 
ration for awhile, I could be content to 
stay. I like the work, but the play doesn’t 
rest me. I am tired of cards and not 
one of the boys is as good a sport with 
the gun as you are. Can't you come, 
girl?” 


“To the man o’er the mountains went 
the girl that was game; 


A ‘man’s woman’ was she, in fact as in 
name. 


The trail through the foothills and 
lower mountains of the San Bernardino 
range was not a well-traveled trail. Prog- 
ress through the regions of sage brush, 
greasewood, chaparral, manzanita and 
live oaks was uncertain and slow, and it 
was thus necessary to camp for the night 
in Little Bear Canyon. This required no 
small amount of courage, since it was 
known that mountain lions were numer- 


ous in the region. 

At nine next morning the camp com- 
missary, a appraisingly at the early 
visitors, yesponded, “Yes, you will find 


Belden Roberts at the shed just down the 
trail at your right.” 


If her Philadelphia friends could see 
her now, as the wonderingly commissary. 
with an extra long puff from his pipe and 
half-closed \eyes, watched the gypsy-like 
outht disappear down the trail, woman, 
horse, tg a they would have said 


with palm “fo palm, “Just what we 


feah’d, she has become one of them— 
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the rough, coah’se jumble of people and 
things.” 

But the starved goose must be fed back 
to maternal vigor before she could again 
lay the golden (‘‘Sunkist”) eggs, and the 
husband’s wages paid for the feed. 


At the sheds the foreman called Rob- 
erts out and pretended to retire to a polite 
distance, but could not resist the tempta- 
tion to observe enviously the greeting of 
the pair. 

“Well, well, Girl of my Heart, you 
come early into camp! How are the 
‘Sunkists’>”” (to fill up time while assist- 
ing Lora to the ground). 


“As fine as the man-kissed!” she re- 
sponded, after the embrace in which she 
met her devoted mate at least halfway. 

-‘But where is Phil, Lora >” 

“At the ranch. Here is his substitute,” 
drawing from under the seat blanket a 
Colt’s thirty-eight, which she knew well 
how to use. “He thought he would be 
able to return to the navy yard at Mare 
Island in a few days, so I came alone.” 

“Of course you didn’t come all the way 
this morning. Where did you stay last 
night 

“Well, if you aren’t a Trojan!” ex- 
claimed the admiring husband after Lora 
had recounted to him the experience of 
the night in Little Bear Canyon. 

“Wouldn’t that rattle your rmbs>?” 
ejaculated the foreman after a formal 
introduction to Mrs. Roberts. 

“I’ve come over the mountain to keep 
my husband’s ribs from rattling, and if 
he will rustle a tent of some sort we will 
set up housekeeping at once.” 

“I'll borrow one from the boys and be 
with you as soon as I can leave the ma- 
chine,” Belden assured her, and at noon 
their comradeship was supported by veni- 
son steaks, “good gravy,” hot biscuits 
baked in a reflector oven, and other 
campfire delectations. 

Once a month the devoted helpmate 
returned to San Bernardino for a new 
supply of provisions and to irrigate the 
orange grove as needed. She hired the 
furrowing done, but, like a faithful nurse 
with a critical case, would trust no sub- 
stitute to administer the life-restoring 
fluid. A full share must go to each tree 
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and all were responding beautifully with 
vigorous foliage and some fruit. 


At night when the water was on Lora 
would take her blanket, alarm clock and 
revolver, sleeping on the ground near the 
flume, changing the water to other rows 
when warned by the clock, declaring to 
her friends that she was not the least bit 
afraid when out in the open, but nervous 
with fear when shut in the house with 
locked doors and drawn blinds. How 
characteristic is this experience also of 
our tendency to become mental “‘shut- 
ins,” fearing to come out into the open 
and meet the world squarely in the field 
of thought and expression and enjoy the 
intellectual fresh air which insures intel- 
lectual health and vigor. Some of the 
neighbors said this woman was brave; 
others said she was foolish; but all agreed 
that she was sticking to her job and suc- 
ceeding past all belief. 

On one of the return trips she took 
her forty hens to the camp in the moun- 
tains, on another her sewing machine, 
and with these precious evidences of 
domesticity eleven months of almost ideal 
camp life was made possible. 

The trip could not be made in a day, 
so camping in the mountains became a 
regular feature. Many interesting inci- 
dents relieved the monotony and added 
spice to the adventure. On one occasion 
a party of rough mountaineers drove in 
late at night and camped only a few rods 
away. Thinking she might avoid em- 
barrassment, Lora made quiet prepara- 
tions and moved on at daybreak. As she 
drove into the trail one of the men was 
observed to rise on his elbow and remark, 
“By jove! It’s a woman, and she is 
alone.” Appreciating this rare courage 
in a woman, men were always quick to 
offer assistance and she was never 
molested. 


On a high load of pea vines Lora 
passed a group of men who were irri- 
gating and overheard them placing a 
wager as to whether the person whose 
“sombrero” they could see above the load 
was a man or a woman. When she slid 
off the load to open a gate the bet was 
quickly adjusted and the curious men got 


busy. They had “rubbered” at her hose, 


which, be it known, were not rubber hose. 

Thus it was that, by strict adherence 
to a worthy purpose and the fearless per- 
formance of the tasks leading most di- 
rectly to success, the problems of indus- 
trial independence were solved. A pioneer 
of twenty-five years, who watched with 
much interest the details of this remark- 
able reclamation, recently remarked, 
“Anyone who could do this should be one 
of the Almighty’s first assistants in the 
resurrection.” 

The years that have passed since this 
self-imposed task began have not all been 
so strenuous as were the first three. The 
rewards have increased many fold in the 
fruits of honest toil, which are always 
the sweetest fruits. By careful pruning 
the neglected trees were put into almost 
ideal condition, which resulted in a much 
larger yield of marketable fruit. Con- 
crete hydrants have supplanted the old 
wooden flumes and no more water is 
wasted. The grove is worth more than 
five times what was paid and is yielding 
its proud owners a substantial income. A 
quarter acre in one corner is supplying 
English walnuts, almonds, peaches, apri- 
cots, pears, quinces and figs. 

From the porch of this modern, com- 
fortable dwelling, shaded by Crimson 
Ramblers, American Beauties and Chero- 
kees, the resting “ranchers,”” who have 
not only skilfully manipulated man-made 
machinery of iron, but have so wonder- 
fully used their own creative power in 
assisting the machinery of Nature, may 
look over and beyond the sweet-scented 
orange blossoms where the valley 
stretches away fifteen miles to the moun- 
tains. There they may see the snow- 
capped, snow-draped summits of Mt. San 
Bernardino. San Gorgonio and San Ja- 
cinto, which, silhouetted against the clear 
blue sky, emphasize the contrast between 
the extreme climates encompassed in so 
small a radius. 

Harmonizing with this scene the chorus 
of bird voices and the humming of bees 
exoress in full measure the joy of honest 
endeavor and the gratitude of these toil- 
ers, who can say without equivocation 
that their response to the “Call of the 
Soil” has brought them all they ever 
dreamed it could. 
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The North Beach Tribune 
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“IMPULSES” 


According to the late Frank Norris, an 
American novelist seeking a desirable city 
for the scene of a story, would be com- 
pelled to choose between New York, New 
Orleans and San Francisco. No other 
large American city would answer the re- 
quirements of the story teller, being too 
commonplace and prosaic, for the neces- 
sary romantic setting. 

In announcing the appearance of Mrs. 
Harriet Holmes Haslett’s new book of 
stories about San Francisco, the Cornhill 
Company states that notwithstanding San 
Francisco’s prominence among American 
cities, very few volumes of short stories 
have been written about it. 

The title of Mrs. Haslett’s new book is 
“Impulses,” and in a series of short stories 
it relates various adventures of one 
“Sandy,” who “had lived the average all- 
round life” and was somewhat alone in 
the world, “after an unfortunate adven- 
ture in matrimony.” He evidently sought 
some solace in club-life. We find his in- 
fluence in all the scenes where he figures, 
and which are full of interest and replete 
with San Francico color and atmosphere. 

“Impulses” is a clean book, which is 
saying a great deal these days. The 
author has resided in Alameda for several 
years and written various stories and one- 
act plays. The Cornhill Company declares 
she has done in a literary way for San 
Francisco what O. Henry did for New 
York. If the author can do that much, 
she is indeed to be congratulated. 


USEFUL AND INTERESTING 
“Cooking Without Mother’s Help,” is a 
book for future housekeepers, which will 


be read with keen interest by every little 
girl. This story. cook-book has been 


written by Clara Ingram Judson and pub- 
lished by the Nourse Company, New York. 


The Century Co. announces the pub- 
lication in March of “Wind Along the 
Waste,” by Gladys E. Johnson. 

“Wind Along the Waste” is the first 
book of a California newspaper and 
magazine fiction writer. Its publishers 
say that it is delightfully shuddery in 
spots, its situations tense with anxiety, 
and the rather fearful interest of appar- 
ently occult happenings. The locale is a 
lonely house among the sand dunes on 
our Pacific Coast. Although there is no 
professional detective in it, but only peo- 
ple to whom the readers will feel “sisters” 
—and brothers—“under the skin,” it is 
declared to be of the genus “good detec- 
tive story’ so notoriously essential to the 
relaxation of great minds. 

Ernst Haechel’s great work on “The 
Evolution of Man” is being republished 
for the seventeenth time by A. Appleton 
& Company. 

The Century Company announces the 
republication in the summer of 1921, of 
“Drifting Among South Sea Isles,” by 
Frederick O’Brien, author of “White 
Shadows in the South Seas.” The pub- 
lishers will send free upon application a 
booklet biography of the author. 

Felton Elkins, who has had a play ac- 
cepted for Broadway (a play in which 
Childe Harold Field collaborated), has a 
home in Monterey. The first play he ever 
wrote was produced, if one recalls aright. 
at Menlo Park for some worthy object. 
The young playright is the grandson of 
the late United States Senator Stephen 
Elkins I. 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. *““Don'ts"” in Real Es- 
tate “‘Pointers,”’ Le- 
gal Forms, ets, etc 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Avaliable U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen's Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in Its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 


Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $2.06 Postpaid 
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reading this book, learning how to sell 
your ickly, csoneenioale and at the highest 
price. The of this book has saved proper- 
ty owners hundreds and thousands of in commis- 
sions, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely vets you have yee pe to gain and nothin 
to lose. nd your nan.e and address at once——a pos 
will do—and you will recc:e by return mail, postpaid, a 
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INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 
from OIL. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 
GREATER 
Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 
Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Valuable Poultry Catalogue FREE 
Leading varieties pure bred poultry, high 
class breeding birds at a a prices. 


Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm 
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MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings 
positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. 
Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 
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HOW THE GRINGO CAME 
(Continued from Page 34) 
Sonoma; on the morning of June 14 ap- 
peared before it, easily captured it, ac- 
cepted the capitulation of the comman- 
dant, General Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo 
(previously favorable to the cause of in- 
dependence), his brother, Don Salvador 
Vallejo, his secretary, Victor Pruden, and 
his son-in-law, the American, Jacob P. 
Leese; and with the munitions and the 
horses, and the stimulation of consider- 
able liquid refreshment, declared them- 
selves in behalf of a revolution “to make 
California a free and independent gov- 

ernment.” 

On June 15 “they ran up a flag suf- 
ficiently significant of their intentions—a 
white field, red border, with a grizzly 
bear eyeing a single star, which threw its 
light on the motton, “The Republic of 
California’. To this flag and its fortunes 
they pledged themselves in mutual con- 
fidence.” 

So the Bear Flag flew over the rude 
fortress of Sonoma; the new commander, 
William B. Ide, was preparing for issu- 
ance, June 18, the proclamation of the 
revolutionists, bidding the inhabitants of 
the District of Sonoma to have no fear 
but to rally to the banner; the prisoners 
—the two Vallejos, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pruden, Jacob Leese—had been turned 
over to the custody of Sutter’s Fort, 
where, as Leese poignantly records, ““we 
pass'd the next day in the most aughful 
manner a reflecting on the citation of our 
familys and property in the hands of such 
a desperate set of men”; and Fremont, 
openly announcing his sympathies, drew 
up his resignation from the United States 
Army and assigned to the fort his topog- 
rapher, Edward Kern. 

The movement for independence—that 
preliminary skirmish termed the Bear 
War—quickly was merged into another 
movement. The tide of revolt flowed 
down to Monterey, where was waiting un- 
certainly, on his flagship Savannah, Com- 


modore John D. Sloat. Emblazoned by 


the action in the north, where Sutter’s 
Fort had upheaved through the uneasy 
strata and had spread a distinct quake, 
the commodore followed the lead. On 
July 7 the Flag was raised on the flag- 


staff of the custom house; on July 9 it 
was raised at San Francisco, and upon the 
same date had superseded the Bear Flag 
at Sonoma. On July 10 it waved officially 
over Sutter’s Fort, to the salute of twenty- 
one guns. 


Sailor’s uniforms were sent for the gar- 
rison; so that on September |, when 
Edwin Bryant, in an emigrant train from 
Missouri, arrived at the fort he was 
astonished to see sitting at the gateway 
several foreign-appearing gentry “dressed 
in buckskin pantaloons and blue sailor’s 
shirts with white stars worked on the col- 
lars. I inquired if Captain Sutter was in 
the fort. A very small man, with a pecu- 
liarly sharp red face and a most voluble 
tongue, gave the response. He 
said in substance, that perhaps I was not 
aware of the great changes which had 
recently taken place in California; —that 
the fort now belonged to the United 
States, and that Captain Sutter, although 
he was in the fort, had no control 
over it.” 


So much for New Helvetia and the part 
it played as a Plymouth Rock for the 
California pilgrims. 

With the achievement of the conquest, 
Captain Sutter came back into his own 
again; and Sutter’s Fort prepared for 
greater things. immigration was won- 
drously increasing, and New Helvetia was 
destined (in the worthy captain’s mind) 
to multiply accordingly. 


How mysteriously and unexpectedly 
move the shuttling hands of fate, dealing 
as easily with nations as with individuals. 
Captain Sutter’s thoughts were upon the 
prosaic; his purpose was to sell lumber 
and flour, and his soul rose not beyond 
the hum of his prospective mills; but on 
January 24 James W. Marshall, the ec- 
centric employe, discovered yellow in the 
soil of the mill-race at Colma, fifty miles 
above the post—and at once the feeble 
plans of Captain Sutter, for the future, 
aye, and much of his works of the past, 
were made naught. 


Who would toil in his mills or in his 
fields, when gold lay waiting in the hills? 
Who would care for crops when the Midas 
touch was free to all? Sacramento City 
up-sprang almost in a night; that barren 
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waste just below New Helvetia, without 
a habitation in 1848, in fifteen months 
swarmed with 12,000 jostling, lawless 
residents. The Sutter sawmill of yore had 
become the City Hotel. The fort and 
everything about it already “showed signs 
of dilapidation and decay. The corrals 
of earth had been tramped down; doors 
and gateways were broken through the 
walls, and all kinds of building materials 
carried away.” 

The Sutter dwelling or official quarters, 
of two wooden stories, still stood in the 
center of the quadrangle, “and low ranges 
of buildings around the sides were vari- 
ously occupied as hospitals, stores, drink- 
ing and gaming shops, and dwellings.” 
Here was a hospital, for the gold-seekers 
thronging the up-river trail; and here 
they received “nursing and medical at- 
tendance for $100 per week.” 


Thus, as a factor, passed Sutter’s Fort 
—or, rather, thus was it merged into the 
onward surge of events. Sutter was will- 
ing to let people dig where they might, if 
only they would leave him his sawmill, 
erected, as he pathetically asserted, at 
considerable expense. By June of 1848, 
Sutter was able to retain but two me- 
chanics in his employ, and these at $10 
a day. Deeming his prospects dulled, 
although he was getting $100 a month 
per room, for his store-buildings; thus was 
' Captain Sutter, bewildered by the sudden 
changes, elbowed aside by the ruthless 
influx. 

At the success of the conquest, he had 
been one of the leading men in influence 
and prospects in California; at the State- 
hood convention of September, 1849, he 
led the cheering; but so speedily was he 
dispossessed of his lands and his living, 
which before the rush of the gold-seeker 
dissolved like a mound of sand before the 
roll of a tidal wave, that in ten years he 
had been reduced to penury. 

In 1864 the California Legislature 
granted him an annual pension of $3000, 
but he never was reimbursed for the loss 
of his estate, whereupon he had so 
staunchly founded the Forteleza de Nueva 
Helvecia. A disappointed and embittered 
man, who could only see injustice in the 
treatment accorded him, he died in June, 


1880, at Washington, whither he had 
gone, prosecuting his claims. His home 
was then in Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE CERTAINTY OF FORTY 
(Continued from Page 39) 
‘Jimmie K." would do if he wanted any- 

thing real badly >” 

Jimmie nodded half heartedly. All his 
resolute decisions had suddenly passed 
into nothingness and his manner changed. 
“Why do you come over here, Mary 
Louise? What can you see in that alti- 
tudinous dome with no hair? He certainly 
isn’t like Jimmie K.” 

“That altitudinous dome,” flared back 
Mary Louise, “is gentility.” 

_ Jimmie gasped. “I do believe you like 
im 


“I do!” 

“But he is old enough to be your grand- 
father,”” protested Jimmie. 

““He’s old enough to have good sense, 
Jimmie Manderstan, and he knows what 
a woman wants. You're too young. You 
should be back in school instead of 
begging to marry me. You haven’t been 
considering me at all, and all that I will 
have to go through with. How could you 
take me East on our honeymoon when 
you haven’t even bought me a ring? That 
is absurd!”’ She tossed back her head in 
much the same manner as she had de- 
fended him to Jeremiah. 

“But Mary Louise, I have bought the 
ring.” He produced a purple box and 
sprung the lid open for her approval. 

She took it gingerly and examined it 
while he waited breathlessly for her reply. 
She paused in her examination and drew 
the ring close to her eyes. 

“It look for all the world like Daisy 
Quimby’s.” 

Jimmie moved nervously beside her as 
she continued to scrutinize the ring. 

“It is Daisy Quimby’s. Do you think, 
Jimmie Banderstan, I’d wear what some 
other girl gave back to you?” 

“But what difference does it make? 
She doesn’t want it and I'll get you an- 
other just as soon—” 

“You don’t need to mind. I’m recall- 
ing that Daisy liked the ring pretty well 
herself and there she is.” Mary Louise 
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pointed to a girl in pink gingham, passing 
the gate, rose quickly and ran from Jere- 
miah’s yard through the back entrance. 


She crossed a vacant lot hurriedly, her 


cheeks burning with indignation and a 
sudden realization that Jeremiah was old 
enough to have sense. Her heart was 
throbbing with such pulsations that she 
could hear each beat in her ears. “Jere- 
miah knows what women want!” called 
and called to her, beating time to her 
steps as they clattered down the pavement 
of the street on which she lived. 

It was already dusk and in the shadows 
stood two men, one was her brother and 
the other she knew well. 

“l may be old,” he was saying, “but 
she’s not. going to marry him, she’s going 
to marry me, if I’ve got anything to say 
about it, and she’s not going to flit about 
either, she’s going to make the best little 
pie-baker in the West, and we're going to 
settle right down. I’d never think of 
taking her to the cold, drear old East, so 
I’ve sold my. property in Jersey and put it 
into the coziest little home on Winton.” 

Mary Louse heard no more. She 
crossed the lawn, her head turning in 
dizzy circles, one dream. realized, the 
other nipped in the bud with the certainty 
of forty. 


AN ADVENTURE IN COURTSHIP 
(Continued from Page 44) 
Helen Blaine. But I wouldn’t trade her 
for the three of them, because I know 
she'll fight the world hard with me—or 
with whatever man she would have given 
herself to—every inch of the way.” 

We were silent a minute. Suddenly 
Jimmie rested his arms on the table and 
looked me square in the eyes. 

“Dick,” he said, “you’ve floated too 
long. The younger set is coming up and 
soon the ‘flappers’ will be saying you’re 
‘old.’ You can’t be a sprinter all your 
life. Don’t you know a ‘true heart’ whom 
you want to choose as partner in the dis- 
tance run which now is facing all of us?” 

“Lucile might be the one—” I said 
thoughtfully. 

“Who is she>”’ Jimmie demanded. 

“An out-of-town girl, you’ve never met 
her,” I replied. “But she’s wonder- 
ful 
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“Dicky,” Jimmie said tensely, “I’m 
pulling for you so hard. Do you think 
you re home at last >” 

“I don’t know,” | answered wearily. 


THE DARROW PARLOR 
(Continued from Page 54) 
hired him. Francis was talking to him 
this afternoon, and he says Zack looks 
fine and was dressed up like a Prince, and 
the first thing he asked him was how Lida 
was. 

Lida was as pale as ashes, but Ruth 
helped her out. “I’m glad for Zack,” she 
said. “I always liked Zack and had faith 
in his chin. A bad nose gives a man 
away and a good chin saves him. Zack’s 
chin was all right, and he couldn’t help 
making good.”’ 

The ringing of the doorbell interrupted 
her. Mrs. Madigan jumped. “I warrant 
that’s Zack now,” she said. “Well, I'll 
go home and tell Francis we can begin to 
bring the parlor suite over here tomorrow. 
It'll be a relief to us both.” 

As she went out the door Ruth and 
Angie looked at Lida. The doorbell was 
ringing for the second time. 

“It is Zack,” said Ruth. “And you go 
to the door, Lida. It’s you he’s come to 
see. 


THE MERMAID—A FANTASY 
By R. Lynn Riggs. 


A sturdy boat afloat 
Upon a purple sea, 

With swelling, golden sails 
Aburst with ecstasy. 


An island green appears 
Suspended from the sky, 
The waves o’erleap the shore 
With joyous beat, while | 

Serenely sit and hold 
Two hands of snowy white; 
And music rippling low 
Grows fainter at the sight. 


O hands of snowy white 

And burnished hair agleam, 
And fairy form and face 

Of one I love, you seem 


Too fragile, far too fair, 
Too exquisite to be 

My own, my love, my life, 
My jewel from the sea! 


g 
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CONCHITA 
(Continued from Page 52) 

manded the meaning of all this rumpus. 

Then Miguel, the Porto Rican, smiled 
pityingly- at the old man and said: “The 
voor old fool is a little what you call 
nutty, and pleases himself by thinking 
this young lady would marry with him, 
but she will tell you herself that she has 
promised to be my wife. Is it not so, 
Conchita mio?” And Conchita, frightened 
by outraged age on one side and the star 
of law on the other, gave one quick 
glance into the eyes of Miguel, then hid- 
ing her face against his shoulder, whis- 
pered: “Si, senor.” For love in the 
heart of a Latin maiden springeth up in 
the twinkling of an eye, and the arm that 
a few minutes before had seemed a prison 
bar, had suddenly become the protection 
of home. 


WILSON’S PRINCIPLES 
(Continued from Page 16) 
were abnormal. Their principles, far 
from scientific, were mainly exercised in 
the pursuit of fun. Dennis despaired of 


ever again finding anything in its proper 
place. 

“Oi hate thim little divils,” he told 
himself, “but f’r all that, Oi can’t help 
likin’ thim all the same.” 


And when the Wilsons’ first day of 
farming was ended, Dennis went to bed 
more tired than he had ever been in his 
life; and he had accomplished nothing. 


(To be Continued) 


NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 
Makes adding easy. It’s accurate, 
quick, durable and easily operated. 
Capacity 8 columns. Saves time, 
brainwork and errors. 75,000 pleased 
owners. Guaranteed 6 mo. Price 
$3.50 delivered. WITH METAL 
BANDS, $5 DELIVERED. Agents wanted. 


J. H. BASSETT & CO. 
1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Dept. 150. 


New Catalogue of English Literature of the 16th, 
17th and 18th Centuries on request. 


W. A. GOUGH 


20 West 43rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


The House of Taylor 


q One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
for Amusements, Shopping or 


q 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 


g 257 eae Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern exposure, $3. per day. 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 


The restaurant prices are most moderate 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 


Specialists In 


Broken Hills 


and other 


Active Nevada 
Issues 
listed on the 


San Francisco 
Stock Exchange 


Your business and 
inquiries solicited. 


G. E. Arrowsmith & Co. 


Stock Brokers 
117 RUSS BUILDING 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Piano Magnificent : - 

Superb in construction, perfect in tone qualities, mgfinifi- 

cent in its beauty, the Vose Grand Piano at ite moderate 

price will appeal strongly to those who will investigate 
carefully before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifuliy illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Srreet, - Boston, Mass. 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder. Toilet Preparations, House- 


hold Medicines, etc., -- 130 useful items n in every 
home every day On market 30 years--used by millions. 
Your relatives, fnends and acquaintances will buy at sght 
regular customers. Easy to build fremenent, 
big paying business. Piscant, healthful, out- 
Make $3000 to $5000 a year, oo ame. 
penen ot necessary. e furn 
We imate and FREE. 


Dept B. Oakland, Calif. 


--become 
prohtable, 
door work 


J [SON Freight Forwarding Co. 


household goods to and from al! points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 1537 Boatmen's Bank Bldg 

44 Beaver Street, N. Y. St. Louis 

437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh 203 Marine Bank Bldg., 

529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. New Orleans, La. 

412 Garrett Bldg. 64 Pine Street 

Baltimore, Md, San Francisco 

517 Central Bldg., Los Angeles O31 Lyon Bldg., Seattle 
Write nearest office 


WRITERS AT 
S10 


including 
cular telis how 
@0 per cent on each 


Write forit. C.E. GAERTE, President 
EXCHANGE. DEPT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


N. Book by Prof, Hayes, A. M., M. D.. late of Woman’ 
Medical lege. Chicago Collewe of Tella 
use and cure of supe and fahgurements 

Non-technical. Send 2 stampe for descriptive ma x 
Dept. L-6RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


Oval 


Instant Bunion Relref 


Prove [1 At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just le@ me peers 

it to you asI have done for 67,522 others in the 

last six months. I claim to have the most success- 

hy remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
et me 


shoes than ever. Just send your name 
ress and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 

FOOT REMEDY CO. 

West 26th Street, 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o’Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 


| ps V 
| 
Book on D ing Hair] 
00K on Destroyin¢ Hair 
Engel 
100 
; Millions / Corners’ =) 
/ se them to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
‘vom Engel Mig. Co. Dept.” 1486 Leland Aue 
| 
| 
success—I don’t care how you are with 
them all—~you have not tried my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that Iam go- tt 
(| ing to send you a treatment absolutely il 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet home ren:edy 
. * at removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
= WZ ® def disa Il this while you are wear- il 
| 
SSS 
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BOOTHS 


CRESCENT 
BRAND 


SARDINES 


AA California product that 
has satished the most 
discriminate for nearly 
fifteen years. 


A 20-Cent Tin Contains Sufficient 
for a Light Meal for Six 


F. E. Booth & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ZZ 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


“TOURISTS planning to visit Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls can get a B good 
ide with the compliments of 
hotel. Contains photographs 
important landmarks and features— 
map otf Buffalo, Niagara F alls and 


surrounding country. 
HOTEL LENOX 
§ North St. at Delaware Ave. | 


Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 
Quietly situated. Convenient to 


theatre, business and shopping dis- 
tricts. First-class garage. 
Fire-proof Eurupean | 


all outside rooms, 
per day up. 


C. A. MINER 
Managing Director 


with the wonderful value. Be sure to give neck 
BSERNARD-HEWITT &CO.. Gesk 


$50.00 FOR A NAME! I have written a poem of 
the great outdoors, containing 56 stanzas, and $50.00 
Cash will be paid to the person who suggests the best 
name for it. The poem, without a title, and a story 
that | have called “Bad Luck in Camp”, will be mailed 
in an attractively illustrated booklet, with particulars in 
full, to any address in the United States, Canada o1 
Mexico, upon receipt of 50c. Send 50c nom for the 
booklet “Bad Luck in Camp”, and I'll explain. Order 
from HARRY M. EIKLEBERRY, BOX 1338, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD: Send dime, birthdate 
for truthful, reliable convincing trial reading. Hazel 
House, Box 215, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PATENT—Send for free book. Contains valuable infor- 
mation for inventors. Send sketch of your invention 
for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. Prompt 
service. (Twenty years experience). Talbert & Talbert, 
4923 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C 


YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD—Send dime, birthdate for 
truthful, reliable convincing trial reading. Hazel 
Hause, Box 215, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR _ IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C.? 
Save time and expense. Will supply informa- 
tion from Government Departments and any other 
Source of Records, etc., or attend to whatever 
you want. Fee $10.00. Definite cost furnished 
for work requiring length of time or disburse- 


ments. 
DIRECT SERVICE AGENCY 
P. O. Box 1269. Washington, D. C. 


\} 
i 
| | 
| 
Motonsts follow Main 
LENOX 
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The VOS€ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand real _ piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific piano con- 
struction. Investigate re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautiful y illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


the Hotel Powhatan wu’ 
the completion of its new 


Questocking the White House, olfers ev 
and luxury, 


Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc, This valuable 
veference book free. Write for it. 
Send Them Sales ers 

You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 

sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. 8, 

are profitably using Sales Letters, we write. 

Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 


Sales Letters."" 
Beneath the solled, d 4 
absorbs skin, revealing the you 
Mier complexions of true naturalness. Have ve you Ma ing 
ercolized Wax RestS St.Louis 


Conserve Your Health 


SAVE YOUR BOD and Efficiency First 


“I Would Not Part With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. “Worth more than a farm” says 
another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


and ORGANIC AILMENTS of WOMEN and 


erect, graceful . Brings restful relief, comfort, ability to do things, heal 
Wear It 30 Dave Free at Our Expense with he train 


supports res rape internal organs; reduces en! abdomen; straightens and sipetathans the back; 

corrects stooping shoulders; deve evelope lungs chest and bust; relieves ackache. curvatures, neruousness, 

Pir'we comaiinadion after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. KEEP YOURSELF 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement blank,etec., and read our very liberal! proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co., 138 Rash Bidg., Salina, Kansas 


| | 
Rooms, detached bath, cod up 
Rooms, private bath, $2... and up < C 
y Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map Vv S Vv 
: 
ys 
NH Girls 
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We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR’S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CGelephone Douglas 1690 


PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street 96 Pacific Avenue. 


BAKERSFIELD 
1923 I Street 


DHOTOGRAPHS 


WM 


SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 


SAN JOSE 
285 S. First St. 


STOCKTON 
531 East Main St. 


VISALIA 
104 West Main Street 


SANTA ROSA 
523 Fourth St. 


FRESNO 
1228 J Street 


BIG PAYING PRUNE ORCHARD—Forty acres, 
deep sandy loam soil, all full-bearing; French and 
Robe de Sargent prunes; good condition, fine irriga- 
tion system, plenty water; close transportation; beau- 
tiful surroundings; concrete highway. A real bar- 
gain; $700 per acre. Write for terms. Owner, care 
Overland Publishing Co., San Francisco. 


WE OFFER YOU on liberal terms, raw land suitable 
for development. Good bare valley land with water. 
Summer and winter ranges. Going stock’ ranches. 
Dairies in interior valleys and on coast. Improved 
young and bearing orchards in the proven districts. 
Large and small improved farms in Napa valley. We 
sell the farmer and crop producer and do our best 
to insure their success. Their good will means our 
success. It is our policy to list, offer and sell only 
such land as is meritorious and will prove successful 
at the price and for the purpose offered. Address 
A. B. C., care Overland Publishing Co., 257 Minna 


St., San Francisco. 
SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, center of a great farm- 


ing country. Write for free agricultural booklet.— 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


FITS 


WARN’S EPILEPSY TREATMENT has been used with 
wonderful success. If you have tried other remedies and 
failed write us for a FREE trial treatment. It may do for 
you what it has for many others. It is areliable remedy. 
Gives quick relief. 


WARN’S REMEDY COMPANY 
507T Lankershim Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


BOOKS 
HIGH PRICES PAID for books, pamphlets, maps, 


newspapers, old letters, and historical manuscripts 
relating to California. The Rosenbach Company, 
1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. Cata- 
logues issued. E. R. Robinson, 410 River St., 
Troy, N. Y. 


Are you troubled with falling hair, itching scalp 
and dandruff ? 


We have a message for you. 


Send for Booklet. 


EDWARD RAYMOND CO., 
18 Broadway, Williamson, West Va. 


For A Fast, Comfortable Trip 


TO 


Pittsburg, Antioch, Rio Vista, 
Isleton, Folsom, Placerville, 
Sacramento, 
Marysville, Yuba City, Gridley, 
Oroville, Chico, Colusa. 


USE 
The San Francisco-Sacramento 
Railroad Co. 
Low Week End Fares 


OAKLAND DEPOT 
4JOTH AND SHAFTER AVE. 
TEL. PIEDMONT 345 


SAN FRANCISCO DEPOT 
KEY ROUTE FERRY 
TEL. SUTTER 2359 


= 
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Where will $1.15 a month 
you as much— 


AAAS A AAAS SAAS SAAS SSSA ASS SSA 


INFORMATION 
EDUCATION 
AMUSEMENT 


and 


SATISFACTION 


as in the 


San Hrancisea Chronicle 
Subscribe for the Daily and Sunday Chronicle 


ONLY $1.15 PER MONTH 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


FACING UNION SQUARE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A Hotel Ideally 


Situated 
Unexcelled for Its 
Service 
Renowned for Its 
Hospitality 
The Last Word In 
Comfort 
iy Manager 
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ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


If you have just started learning 
thé typewriter, or about to take up 
this interesting. paying profession. 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 


to Typewrite?” 


a course in itself, can be used at 
«home, and teaches keyboard layout 
the same as $10¢. machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a aa wy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 
Sent to you. postpaid, for $1. 


Maine Supply Co. Portland 


609 Congress Street Maine 


DIAMONDS 


I wish to purchase 

diamonds of different 

sizes for re-sale. Must 
be bargains. 


MRS. E. MITCHELL 


BOX 204 OVERLAND MONTHLY 


257 Minna Street San Francisco 


SYCO-GRAF 


A Micro-Psychic Machine 


C | 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
BS mon lightning was dicovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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Do you want to make your next piece 


of Advertising Matter Attractive ? 


| 


UR facilities for Quality Printing are com- 
plete and fully equal to every requirement. 
We have devised many time-saving methods 
for moving work through the shop expeditiously. 


Where new forms are being devised for some 
special purpose we shall be pleased to offer ideas, 
suggestions, layouts and dummies, to help you secure 
precisely the thing needed to meet the situation. 


Let us know what it is you want and we will 
submit estimates. 


The Overland Publishing Company is in the posi- 
tion to handle publications, house organs, broadsides, 
mailing folders, booklets, catalogs, office and fac- 
tory forms. 


Overland Printing Service is unusually attractive 
and complete; it will pay you to use it; and at a 
price that you will find well worth considering and 
accepting. 


Country Orders Solicited 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Complete Advertising -:- Printing Production Service 
OVERLAND BUILDING, 257-259 MINNA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone Kearny 720-721 
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SAVE MONEY 


BUY YOUR MAGAZINES IN COMBINATION WITH 


The Overland Monthly 


Subscriptions to other magazines begin with any issue desired. The following offers 
are by special arrangements with other publishers. 


USE ATTACHED BLANK WHEN ORDERING 


) 
Monthly $2.00 | Overland Monthly $2.00 
McCalls Magazine 1.50 The Designer 2.00 
Regul e $3.50 Regular price $4.00 

tee both 2.75 Our price for both 3.25 
Saving to you 75 Saving to you 75 
: Overland Monthly $2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 
$ Collier's (The National Weekly) ............ 2.50 St. Nicholas 4.00 
g Regul rice $4.50 Regular price 6.00 
4 Gar wdas for both 3.50 Our price for both 5.00 
® 
4 Saving to you $1.00 Saving to you $1.00 

Overland Monthl $2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 
The 2.50 Forbes Magazine (twice a month) ............ 4.00 
» 
» Regul ice $4.50 Regular price $6.00 
Our peice he both 3.50 Our price for both $5.00 
é Saving to you $1.00 Saving to you $1.00 
$2.00 

Overland Monthl $.2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 
Women's Hoste Coagenion 2.00 The Christian Herald 2.00 

Regul ; $4.00 Regular price $4.00 

fer both 3.25 Our price for both $3.00 
Saving to you 15 ; aS Saving to you $1.00 


------------- CLUBBING ORDER BLANK 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


: 
® 
| 

2, §$ is enclosed for which you may send me for One Year each of the following g 
. magazines to begin with the issues noted: g 
New or Renewal egin with Issue of © 
1. The Overland Monthly 
6 2. © 
© 
¢ 3. g 
4. $ 
6. ® 
° 
@ Name g 

2 Address City State 
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THE MARTIAN SPEAKS (Verse) CHAS. H. SHINN 13 
AN ACRE OF LAND A PIONEER 14 
ONLY A WOMAN—THAT'S ALL (Verse)...ANNIS KNOWLES 15 
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A Complete Treatise on the Principles of Operation, 
Care, Adjustment and Repair of the Ford Automobile. 


Ford 


$1.00 postrpain $1.00 


HE arrangement of the text matter in this remarkable volume, :t 

is believed, will be found highly advantageous and far ahead 

of previous works on the subject. Dealing with each unit in the 

order of their importance, principles are dealt with first; construction 

and operation second; care, adjustment and repair third, before the 

next unit is considered, so that all matter bearing on any one part 
or system employed in the car is gathered together. 


The Trouble Chart is Invaluable 


Particular attention is directed to the trouble chart embraced in the 
last chapter, which is sufficiently replete to aid materially in the location 
of faults which interfere with perfect functioning of the power plant. 


226 Pages, 64 Photographs, 


Drawings, Diagrams 


Book is profuse with interesting and helpful drawings, 
diagrams and photographs, illustrating fully the various 
chapters on Engine Operation, Construction of Engine, 
Engine Adjustments and Repairs, Carburetor and Fuel 
system, Cooling System, Ignition and Lighting, Care of 
Electric System, Transmission and Clutch, Transmission 
and Clutch Adjustments, the Chassis, Care of Running 
Gear, Correct Lubrication, Engine Troubles, Etc. 


D. E. BORN 


257 Minna Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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